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PREFACE 

This essay is the result of a study of Aristotle's Jkfeto- 
fhyma undertaken in the history of philosophy seminar 
at Columbia University. The need for an acquaintance 
with Aristotle's own statement of his philosophical doc- 
trine is generally recognized. To many students of 
philosophy, however, the difficulties presented by the 
original are almost insuperable. Yet, pending the ap- 
pearance of an authoritative English translation, there 
seems to be no way of gaining an adequate appreciation 
of the Metaphysics except through recourse to the Greek 
text. Under the best of circumstances it will always 
remain a difficult task to master Aristotle's system of 
philosophy. The difficulty, it appears to the writer, is 
needlessly aggravated by obscurities in composition 
which prevent the student from centering his energies 
upon what is fundamental. In the following pages an 
attempt has been made to give without criticism a state- 
ment of what have appeared to one student to be the 
main currents of Aristotle's thought. In this attempt 
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6 PREFACE 

the Metaphysics is taken as an existing document, and 
no endeavor is made to enter into questions of historical 
origin and textual criticism. 
' — In the preparation of this essay the author has been 

i greatly indebted to Professor Frederick J. E. Wood- 

bridge, of Columbia University, at whose suggestion 
the work was begun and under whose able direction it 
has been brought to completion. To Dr. H. B. Alex- 
) ander, who has assisted with criticism and kindly ad- 

j vice, the author owes acknowledgment; and especially 

to her husband. Dr. Alvin S. Johnson, Adjunct Pro- 
fessor of Economics in Columbia University, she is in- 
; ■ debted for invaluable aid and unfailing encouragement. 

Ij. New York City, June 15, 1906. 
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INTRODUCTORY 



To a few admirers of Aristotle it will forever appear 
an excellent thing that the discussion in the Metaphydca 
is variously interrupted and, without an always evident 
reason, frequently turned in new directions. In the 
same manner any good teacher might pause to repeat, 
to bring in historical example, to press home a point 
against opposing doctrine or to take up the argument 
from a new approach. But for the majority of readers 
the obscurities of the Metaphysics are undoubtedly in- 
creased by what appear as somewhat serious defects of 
composition. Aside from certain omissions and pas- 
sages repeated or evidently misplaced, such as we 
should expect in an ancient writing, there is a lack of 
co-ordination among its various divisions which is al- 
most certain to give rise to perplexity. It is for this 
reason that an attempt has been made to bring together 
in the following pages the main theses of the argument. 
Only a few indications occur in the text of the Meta- 
physics regarding its plan; and these on a first reading 

(11) 



12 INTBODUCTOBY 

are easily overlooked. It may even appear that the 
work hardly forms a connected whole. The literary 
devices upon which the modem reader has grown de- 
pendent are lacking. The abrupt transitions and the 
frequent introduction of controversial matter tend to 
obscure the unity of the argument. 

However many the indications that the Metaphysics^ 
if it be essentially an integral, is at any rate an un- 
finished work, the judgment of incompleteness applies 
only in an editorial sense. Logically incomplete the 
Metaphysics is not. Its very defects of form indirectly 
disclose the completeness of its argument. That it 
has preserved through, we know not what historical 
vicissitudes, the unity which it undoubtedly possesses, 
is due wholly to the powerful structure of the original 
thought. Aristotle's argument has survived a measure 
of literary disintegration which would have been fatal 
to one not genuinely coherent. It can fail to impress 
no student of the text of the Metaphysics that, whatever 
interruptions the presentation may suffer, the thought 
is recovered with a firmness which would be impos- 
sible were it in fact less adequately conceived. 

The confused impression which is likely to result 
from a first reading of the Metaphysics is not dismissed 
UDtil one has learned to recognize those portions which 
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are essential to the argument. In the form preserved 
from antiquity the work is divided into fourteen books, 
indicated by the letters of the Greek alphabet in their 
order from Alpha to Nu inclusive, the second division, 
however, being known as Alpha the Less, while the 
third book is Beta. Several of the books are in whole 
or in part of slight importance for the development of 
the argument. In fact, were the Metaphysica a modern 
philosophical writing, it is probable that the material 
would be so reduced as to represent only six of the 
fourteen books. The view has indeed been held that 
the Metaphysics is a collection of relatively independent 
and unfinished treatises. Upon a close examination of 
the text, however, this view does not appear to be ten- 
able. It seems rather that we have in the body of the 
work a well connected argument, and that this is sup- 
ported by discussions relating to the historical develop- 
ment of thought of devoted to the elaboration of con- 
cepts of which the argument makes use. While certain 
of the books are not essential to the statement of Aris- 
totle's theory, the linkage is after all close. The recap- 
itulations which are natural in view of the probable 
conditions under which the Metaphysics took its present 
form might readily be spared. But to dispense with 
large portions of the text would mean a distinct philo- 
sophical loss. 
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It remains true, however, that a treatise might have 
been formed which would approach more nearly than 
does the Aristotelian work the modem standard of 
compact composition. While Aristotle's view will for 
different readers begin to take shape at various points, 
such a treatise would conceivably begin with what as 
the work stands is the fourth division. Book Gamma. 
It would omit Delta, and from the beginning of Book 
Epsilon to the close of Theta would adopt the general 
procedure much as it is in the Aristotelian text. Ne- 
glecting Iota and Kappa, it would find the materials 
for its concluding chapters in Book Lambda. It is in 
Gamma that Aristotle gives his definition of philosophy 
or First Science and clearly marks out its subject- 
matter. In Book Epsilon the province of what has 
been called the science of existence as such is further 
defined by the elimination of irrelevant meanings of 
the term existence. With the opening chapters of 
Book Zeta the problem is completely defined : What 
constitutes primal existence? Zeta gives the critical 
part of the argument. It is here that Aristotle tries the 
various modes of solving what he has stated to be the 
central philosophical problem and that his own defini- 
tion of existence is finally reached. Between Books Zeta 
and Theta, Book Eta (prms a natural link. It carries 
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further the question raised in Zeta regarding the unity 
of form and matter in the individual or the concrete 
object, and suggests the answer in terms of the actual 
and the potential — conceptions which are fully de- 
veloped in Theta. It is a principle of Aristotle's ex- 
position that philosophical inquiry should begin with 
what is apparent to sense perception ; thence it should 
pass, if possible, to reality beyond the reach of sense — 
to the existence of the divine. Accordingly the earlier 
part of the Metaphysics is consistently devoted to the de- 
termination of what constitutes the existence of objects 
in ordinary experience. Upon the completion of this 
study the logical necessity of positing an existence 
beyond' sense perception is indicated, and in Book 
Lambda Aristotle brings all the resources of his philo- 
sophy to bear upon what he conceives to be the highest 
object of philosophical inquiry, the nature of the divine. 
The plan of the present essay requires chief emphasis 
upon those portions of the Metaphysics which contain 
the more prominent indications of the movement of the 
argument. These portions, as has been indicated in 
the preceding paragraph, can be discussed with but 
slight departure from the order in which they stand in 
the text. Since, however, the books which are not 
actively occupied with the direct exposition of the 
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16 INTRODUCTORY 

theory do nevertheless contribute to its more complete 
elucidation, they can not be entirely disregarded. 
In many cases they afford indications concerning the 
motives underlying Aristotle's procedure, and elsewhere 
they complete inquiries which the main discussion has 
suggested but cannot pursue. 

Book Alpha forms so admirable an introduction to 
the whole work that a modem presentation would 
hardly care to dispense with its tracing of the develop- 
ment of knowledge, its masterful characterization of the 
highest knowledge, or even with its obviously biased 
account of earlier philosophy. The second book is a 
brief one and consists largely of general remarks on 
method ; but what is of more importance, it announces 
what is later to appear as a highly significant doctrine, 
viz, that no causal series whatever can be infinite. 
Book Beta passes in rapid summary the questions which 
historically have arisen or must naturally arise in the 
pursuit of the inquiry. As a result of the decision in 
Book Gamma to consider the study of general terms a 
proper part of philosophy, Book Delta records the de- 
tailed examination of about thirty concepts. It is 
more, however, than the glossary which its construc- 
tion suggests ; it is genuinely philosophical in intention. 
The study of concepts recurs in Book Iota, which is 
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INTRODUCTORY 17 

chiefly occupied with unity and its derivative concepts. 
Iota is more detached than any other of the books, and 
yet the relation to the main development is probably 
more intimate than at first sight appears. When one 
considers the central position occupied in the chief in- 
^ quiry by the concept of change, and its necessary im- 
plication, the concept of contraries, which in turn is 
-4 made to depend upon the distinction between unity and 
^4 plurality, the connection with the main argument is at 
least indicated. Kappa is of all the books of smallest 
special value. Aside from the very considerable doubt 
as to its right to a place in the MetaphysficSy^ the fact 
that the first half is made up of repetitions from the 
other books, with negligible differences as to expres- 
sion, while the latter half is largely quotation from the 
Physics, renders this division of slight significance. 
Books Mu and Nu, on the other hand, form the most 
valuable commentary there remains from antiquity on 
the doctrines of Plato and the Pythagoreans. Owing 
to the preservation of Plato's Diahguea such a commen- 
tary cannot have the importance as regards the system 
of Plato that it has for the study of the Pythagoreans. 
Aristotle is supposed to have prepared a treatise upon 

^ Cf, Christ's edition of the MetaphyncB, p. 218, 1059a, 18, note. 
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the Pythagorean teachings, but as this has not survived 
we are largely dependent for their reconstruction upon 
the criticisms in the last two books, together with briefer 
comment occurring elsewhere in the Metaphysics, While 
Books Mu and Nu appear chiefly in the light of a 
criticism of the doctrines of the Ideas and mathematical 
entities, they serve also to bring out with some clear- 
ness Aristotle's own conception of number. 

Refutation of opposing doctrine is of such common 
occurrence in the Metaphysics as to constitute one of 
V Aristotle's most usual means of exposition. No im- i 
portant position is taken without an endeavor to reach j 
out against possible objection. Instances of this occur \ 
when in the course of developing the thesis that all that 
is real is concrete and individual, that there is an essen- 
tial diversity in the world, repeated attacks are made 
on those who would advance the universals as the most 
genuine forms of existence, and especially on those who 
would reduce everything to Being or Unity; again, in 
defence of the plea for the acceptance of what is essen- 
tial in demonstration and fundamental for knowledge, ] 
as against Protagoras and the followers of Heraclitus ; 
once more in the answer to the M^arians, who had 
called in question the concept of potentiality. Again, 
after the inquiry has passed from what is sensibly per- 
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INTRODUCTORY 19 

ceived to the consideration of what may exist beyond 
reach of perception, and the conclusion is reached that 
there is a First Mover, who is one, Aristotle not only 
tests the belief in many supreme beings, but further 
enters upon an elaborate inquiry concerning other pro- 
posed existences beyond the realm of sense, the Ideas 
and mathematical entities. Reference to other thinkers 
is by no means always adverse, although it is improb- 
able that Aristotle was himself fully aware of the extent 
to which he may actually have been indebted to them. 
In the main he follows his own precept, critically to 
observe what others have said in order that one may see 
wherein one may agree and wherein one must disagree 
with them. An interesting tendency exhibited in the 
Metaphysics is the endeavor towards a more or less psy- 
chological account of the origin of the views criticised, 
notably in the case of the theory of Ideas and of the 
doctrine of numbers. It is of course now impossible 
to determine how far these analyses are correct, but 
they are at any rate full of suggestion. 

Characteristic of the constructive work of the Meta- 
physics is the unceasing care to discriminate in any 
problem between the essential and the non-essential ; 
and when the discrimination has been made, steadfastly 
to disregard in the pursuit of the inquiry the irrelevant 
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and accidental — although never to deny its existence. 
No less pronounced is the tendency to introduce wher- 

f j ever possible the most concrete examples obtainable. 

^ ' The directness and lucidity of presentation is largely 

owing to these two facts. Aristotle announces as pari 
of his method, to proceed from that which is less cleai 
in itself, though early evident to sense perception, tc 
that which is by nature most clear but dijBScult tc 
recognize. The result of philosophy should be to attair 
that which in itself is the most transparent truth, the 
most unwavering and necessary. It is diflScult only 
because ''like birds of the night we are blinded by thai 
which m its own nature is bright as the day.'' 



CHAPTER I 
Preliminary Inquiries 

I 

The first three books of the Metaphysics constitute an 
introduction to the body of the work. Before under- 
taking a formal definition of philosophy, Aristotle offers 
a theory as to the origin of speculative thought and 
indicates its place in the development of knowledge. 
Apart from any possibly practical value, Aristotle ob- 
serves, men desire knowledge for its own sake. That 
there is in all men a natural desire for knowledge on its 
own account he conceives to be indicated by the fact 
that the sense of sight is universally prized above the 
other senses. This is not merely because vision is the 
most useful of the senses. Entirely apart from practi- 
cal motives, we place the highest value upon vision be- 
cause we derive from it more knowledge than from any 
other sense. Vision makes evident more distinctions 
in the external world, and this is the reason why it is 

preferred. It may be said, then, that although the 

(21) 



22 ARISTOTLE'S METAPHYSICS 

development and formulation of knowledge for its own 
sake is a late product of human activity, the need which 
it satisfies is nevertheless an important need experienced 
by almost all human beings. Such bodies of knowl- 
edge as arise through the mere impulse to know, Aris- 
I totle calls the speculative or theoretical sciences. He 
I later classifies these sciences as mathematics, natural 
• science and philosophy. 

Whenever sense perception does not of itself satisfy 
the desire to know, questions arise which can be satis- 
factorily answered only when many instances of a given 
kind have been observed. Facts must stand not iso- 
latedly nor fortuitously joined as they do in sense 
perception, but must be grouped according to their 
kind. Mere generalization of observed fact is, how- 
ever, not in itself sufficient. The inquirer is not con- 
tent with the knowledge that one fact resembles an- 
other; he will not rest satisfied with the mere noting of 
I likenesses and differences. When the observation of 
*• many instances of a class of phenomena leads to an in- 
vestigation of their causes, knowledge becomes scientific. 
Science builds upon empirical knowledge. Never- 
theless science is not merely empirical knowledge; it 
is in a way independent, and the truer it is to its 
nature, the more complete is that independence. That 
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is the higher science which covers the wider range of 
:fact8 and which passes the farther from the concrete. 
The most thoroughly formulated knowledge, the high- 
"^st science of all — First Science, Aristotle calls it — must 
T)e farthest from the ordinary knowledge of any par- 
ticular fact, since it must take cognizance of every fact 
— since, Aristotle implies, the world and all contained 
therein is its province. 

II 

It follows then that in Aristotle's thought the rank 
of a science in the hierarchy of knowledge is not de- 
termined by its practical utility. A man's capacity for 
action bears no direct relation to his acquaintance with 
general truth. Action, Aristotle emphatically asserts, 
proceeds from the concrete to the concrete. In a par- 
ticular situation where something is to be done, the 
man who has frequently confronted the same conditions 
may be counted upon to succeed, while one who has 
^ide knowledge, but who has not been called upon tq 
act under similar conditions, will most probably fail. 
^Nevertheless we rightly hold in the highest esteem the 
disinterested search for knowledge. It is because, as 
Xias been suggested, we are not purely practical beings, 
lose sciences ranked highest which are most inti- 
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mately related to action we should consider the merely 
clever practitioner superior to him who has the most 
comprehensive knowledge of the healing art. Now the 
one who has the widest knowledge can most clearly un- 
fold the causes ; he it is who is able to communicate 
his knowledge to others, and this is one reason we rank 
him highest. Moreover, he excels in that which is 
( \ man's chief claim to superiority over other terrestrial 
\J beings — the ability to attain a knowledge of causes. ^ 
As the end of practical endeavor is to make and 
to do, so the aim of philosophy is to know. Those 
who have a predominantly practical interest care for 
knowledge of causes only in so far as such knowl- 
edge bears immediately upon the accomplishment of 
some particular purpose. In the knowledge of causes 
as revealing truth, and especially in the knowledge of 
the highest causes or eternal principles as embodying 

^ Artistotle makes an interesting comparison between human and 
animal psychology, which brings out the fact that the desire for 
knowledge is, so far as may be discovered, possessed by man alone. 
Animal intelligence does not exhibit it. Knowledge builds upon 
experience, and experience is impossible without memory. Ani- 
mals apparently possess memory in only a limited degree. There- 
fore it is to be presumed that it is impossible for them to attain to a 
perception of causes. 
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the most complete truth, whence lesser truths are de- 
rived, the interest is purely philosophical. 

Although the desire to know is pronounced by Aris- 
totle to be a universal human trait, he observes that in 
the order of development those bodies of knowledge 
which exist to satisfy this desire appear only after the 
practical needs of mankind have been met. The culti- 
vation of the reflective sciences presupposes leisure. 
Man must first have turned his attention to those facts 
the mastery of which was necessary for his existence. 
Of the various bodies of knowledge the first to develop, 
therefore, were probably those most intimately bound 
up with practical interests. It may be supposed that 
the knowledge upon which is based the art of building 
or of navigation, or the practice of medicine, must ifi 
some degree have been formulated at a very early time. 
Next to develop, Aristotle suggests, was the knowledge 
underlying arts ministering to the enjoyment of life, 
such, possibly, as music, poetry. Latest to become the 
subject of thought were the sciences which in no way 
contribute to material well-being, and which in dis- 
tinction from the sciences pursued for practical ends 
may be called speculative or reflective.^ It was accord- 

^ kiriffT^fiai deupijTiKai or diavoijTiKai. 
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ingly natural that the speculative sciences, which may 
be regarded as the highest product of human activity, 
should first have been cultivated in that region of the 
earth where the practical needs were first fully pro- 
vided, and where first there arose a class of persons 
freed from the care of procuring the means of material 
well-being. Thus the earliest development of mathe- 
matics appeared in Egypt among the priestly class.* 

ni 
It is shown in the Physics that there are four fun- 
damental types of question, the answers to which 
are technically known as causes. One may ask as the 
ultimate questions concerning any object of inquiry, 
I what is its essential nature ; from what has it arisen ; 
by means of what has it been brought into exist- 
ence ; and to what end does it exist? The answers are 
known respectively as the formal, the material, the 
efficient and the final causes.' The four questions when 

' Without testing the example which Aristotle has employed, it is 
necessary to observe the complete isolation which he gives the re- 
flective life. The highest form of reflective thought, "First 
Science," or philosophy, is entirely without practical reference. 

^alTcov. This term is essentiaUy an answer to a question. To 
translate it as ''cause'' is to incur the risk of its being identified 
with '' efficient agent.'' This translation, however, has the sanc- 
tion of usage, and another term could not well be substituted. 
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developed in their widest possible significance consti- 
tute philosophical inquiry. Philosophy must as a 
science treat of causes, and as the highest science, 
must survey the highest or universal causes. 

In the historical development of philosophy Aristotle 
measures progress ax)cording to the recognition given by 
the various thinkers to what he calls the primary 
** causes and origins." The object of the historical 
survey which is undertaken in the latter part of Book 
Alpha is quite evidently two-fold. Aristotle would ex- 
hibit his predecessors serving as unconscious witnesses 
of the validity and completeness of his formulation of 
the causes. He would, in other words, offer the claim 
that the recognition of the four types of cause was a 
natural development, which reason could scarce avoid. 
But of no less importance to the purpose in hand, he 
would show that the development was carried on by 
men who were by no means clearly aware of what they 
were doing. All the names which figure in the history 
of early Greek philosophy are introduced in approxi- 
mately the usual chronological order ; and besides these 
there" is mention of several thinkers who have now 
passed from notice. It is indicated that they developed 
the causes one by one, partially and often maladroitly. 
What the facts of the world announced in clearest tones 
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they heard but indistinctly. The earlier thinkers failed 
to realize that all the four causes were absolutely essen- 
tial to adequate explanation. They grasped the modes 
of explanation separately — one, two, or at most three; 
thence the incompleteness of their systems. And in 
the case of those they recognized, they had not so steady 
a vision as to preserve them from confusion ; hence 
many of the positive errors of the early doctrines. 
Thus, all did not have a clear recognition even of the 
material cause ; some ignored the efficient cause or mis- 
conceived it ; few attained any idea of the formal cause ; 
nearly all who recognized the final cause confused it 
with the efficient, and no one had an abidingly clear 
conception of it. Aristotle likens the early thinkers to 
untrained fencers, who may make some fine strokes with- 
out knowledge of what they are doing. 

The historical account of the causes contains nothing 
that is essential to Aristotle's argument. It has, how- 
ever, exercised a great influence in the traditional pre- 
sentation of early Greek philosophy, and for all but the 
more recent writing on the history of the period has 
constituted a powerful precedent. A closer scrutiny of 
the obtainable evidence as to what were the actual 
opinions of the philosophers in question has diminished 
the prestige of the Aristotelian account. It appears 
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that Aristotle, comparatiyely near as he was in time to 
the period under consideration, had only a Umited suc- 
cess in its reconstruction. Lacking the accuracy of an 
impartial historical account, the survey is evidently aj 
synthesis controlled by a dominating interest. 

IV 

Of the value of comparing one's own views with 
those of others, Aristotle is strongly convinced. He 
says at the beginning of Book Alpha the Less that no 
one can get at the whole of truth or miss it altogether, 
but all must contribute toward the complete explana- 
tion of nature. This is the reason we should give 
recognition not only to those whose opinions seem 
accordant with our own, but also to those whose inves- 
tigations now appear as of slight value. If, for exam- 
ple, Timotheus had never lived, the progress in music 
would not be what it is, and without Phrynus, Timo- 
theus would not have accomplished what he did. In 
the last chapter of the book there are some suggestions 
as to the method of presenting any doctrine. People 
are prone to welcome that which comes in a familiar 
garb. Approval will vary according as some have been 
trained to require mathematical exactness, others con- 
crete examples, while others will be captivated by 
sonorous phrases from the poets. But in all one at- 
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tempts, be must take care not to confuse the method of 
presentation with the study of the subject-matter itself. 
The mathematically exact method, which some scorn 
even in scientific discussion as unworthy of a free soul, 
is indeed appropriate in a science where the material 
cause does not enter, but it is evidently inadequate for 
the study of nature in its entirety. 

In the absence of all certain knowledge as to the con- 
ditions under which the Metaphysics received the form 
in which we know it, the construction of Book Alpha 
the Less will continue to give rise to much conjecture. * 
Individually its three chapters show a more studied 
composition than any other chapters of the Metaphysics, 
Yet they fall together in such a way as to suggest that 
the grouping has been adventitious. While the first 
and third chapters consist of discussion on the method 
of conducting the inquiry, there appears in chapter two 
an exposition, given in more detail than seems conso- 
nant with the decidedly general character of the book 
as a whole, of the necessity that in every causal series 
there is an absolutely first term as there is an absolutely 
last term. Infinite regress' is by specific arguments 

^The authenticity of the book is doubtfaL Qf. Christ's edition, 
p. 35, 993a, 28, note. 
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debarred from the conceptions of the material, the effi- 
cient, the final and the formal cause. In the infinite 
all alike are middle terms ; there is no first term, there 
is strictly no cause of any kind. In any mode of pro-ipv 
duction the material cause is not exhaustless, nor the I 
agency capable of being ceaselessly shifted from one 
term to a new one ; in any efiEort at definition the fac- 
tors which serve to define are not indefinitely resolv- 
able ; and in no action is the aim capable of incessant . 
transmutation. Were it so, there would strictly speak- 1 
ing be no aim, and no definiteness in the constitution of 
things. Rationality could not have appeared in the 
world and science would have been impossible, for 
science depends absolutely upon definiteness in concep- 
tions and determinate sequences in things. Even were 
it otherwise, were causes in fact infinite, knowledge of 
causes would nevertheless be unattainable ; for how in 
a limited time could the mind exhaust infinite series of 
causes ? If this chapter is viewed in the light of the 
discussions that are to follow, it no longer appears as of 
so special a character as not to belong in the body of 
the work. Wherever in later argument an infinite 
series of causes b^ins to emerge there is an immediate 
condemnation of the position. In Aristotle's judgment 
the conception of cause rising above cause forever higher 
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and more remote is not only erroneous but would prove 
an insuperable obstacle to scientific knowledge. There- 
is then no reason for regarding as misplaced or for 
otherwise discrediting the chapter which brings forward 
what is to serve in subsequent argument as an instru- 
ment of the most general utility. It is appropriate that 
a principle of such importance should receive some 
emphasis in a statement of the general procedure. 



Book Beta with its massed questions might be con- 
sidered to correspond to the guide an author prepares 
for his own use during the construction of an extensive \ 
work, which is not allowed to appear in the work itself 
except, perhaps, in the guise of a table of contents. It 
is customary to find in a finished writing that after an 
introductory statement of the general problem the par- 
ticular questions are allowed to emerge gradually in the 
course of the argument. Thus the development seems a 
more natural one, and it is thought that the interest of the 
reader is better maintained, than if a great many ques- 
tions are brought into array before he is at all acquainted 
with their significance or assured of their relevancy. 
In Book Beta, however, this latter method is pursued 
with vigor and not without a conspicuous success. To 
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have well put a question is, Aristotle says, the best be-l 
ginning an argument may have. Only the investigator' 
who has taken a careful preliminary survey of all the 
difficulties he must encounter, stands in a fair way to 
know how to proceed, and, in the conduct of the search, 
to know when he has come upon what is wanted. 
After this emphasis upon the value of interrogation as 
a preliminary to affirmation of doctrine, the questions 
which will arise in the course of the inquiry are rapidly 
enumerated. Beginning with the second chapter a de- 
tailed restatement of the same questions is made, with 
BO nice a balancing of arguments pro and con that the 
issues appear very genuine. The questions form, as it 
were, an index of the inquiries which will be pursued 
in the body of the work. 

The principle upon which the questions have been 
selected is in most cases evident. It seems, for example, 
entirely natural to ask if philosophy may properly ex- 
amine not only the ** causes and origins"^ of being, 
but in addition the principles of demonstration and the 
^'essential attributes" * of existence. In some of the 
cases the principle of selection is not so clear as in this 

^ aXritu Kal apxcU, 

• ra ovfiPePtfK&ra Koff aird. 
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instance. It is to be remembered, however, that the 
atmosphere in which Aristotle taught had its own pecul- 
iar vibrancy; certain great questions were the common 
property of all who essayed philosophic discussion and 
would be expected to appear in any reflective discourse. 
The main questions of Book Beta may for the most part 
be regarded, therefore, as Aristotle's statement of the 
common issues in the speculation of the day. The 
minor questions into which the main issues are shown to 
develop bear the almost unmistakable mark of Aristo- 
telian method. To group about a central problem it« 
subsidiary problems and to subordinate to each of the 
latter the more specific problems into which it in turn 
differentiates is a task requiring acuteness and subtle 
continuity of thought, and performed as it is in Book 
Beta indicates intensive individual work. Still more 
characteristically Aristotelian appear the arguments 
which are advanced on both sides of a given question, 
as, for instance, in the discussion of the question 
whether the originative principles are to be considered 
as universal or individual: if they are universal, they 
will not strictly speaking be primarily real, for the 
primarily real is individual; if they are not universal, 
they will not be subjects for science, since all sciences 
axe of what is universal. 
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In composition Beta is one of the most compact and 
orderly books of the Metaphysics. Its dialectic is for 
point and brevity unsurpassed ; and although, as a book 
of interrogation, it makes no endeavor to reach conclu- 
sions, it constitutes an effective instrument for the later 
exposition. The chief difficulties which Aristotle sees 
before him relate to the unitary character of the ** science 
of first causes" — a question which with its ramifica- 
tions occupies most of the second chapter; to the 
admission of other existences than those evident to 
sense ; to the recognition due to genera as explanatory 
of existence— a problem to which the third chapter is 
devoted; to the number and permanence of first causes, 
the degree of their subjection to potentiality ; to the 
utility of the doctrine that ** Being" or ** Unity" con- 
stitutes existence ; and, finally, to the validity of a 
mathematical account of being. The last chapter re- 
news the inquiry into the ultimate reality of universals. 
These questions and those into which they are shown 
to lead are so treated that in each case the issue remains 
in a high degree problematic. Yet there is not in most 
cases complete reticence as to which of two opposing 
views recommends itself the more strongly. Sometimes 
criticism of earlier philosophers enters into the discus- 
sion and gives a hint as to the final verdict. Especially 
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in the exhibition of what is involved in the acceptance 
of universals as primarily real, Aristotle anticipates — 
in indecisive manner, to be sure — ^his later exposition. 
It is observable that the problems with few exceptions 
centre about this great issue; and in this also Book 
Beta is the keynote of Aristotle's elaborated doctrine. 

In an interesting argument, subsequently taken up in 
detail in the discussion of Pythagorean views, the ques- 
tion is raised whether numbers and bodies, planes and 
points are primary existences or not. On the one hand 
the existence of an object appears not to consist in its 
qualities, movements, relations, so much as in its cor- 
poreal substance, body ; but body again appears less 
worthy of being called primary than surface, and sur- 
face farther removed from primary existence than line, 
again the line is subordinate to the point. Body, at any 
rate, cannot be regarded primary in the degree that sur- 
face, line and point, by which body is defined, may be 
so regarded ; since these can exist without body, but 
body cannot exist without them. Yet on the other 
hand they are less primary than body, for they are 
merely limits of the solid, divisions of body. 

Another question which bears upon an important sub- 
ject of Aristotle's thought, is whether it is right to hold 
that there is a fixed number of originative principles or 
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indefinitely many. Again, are such principles all im- 
perishable ? The development of the latter question is 
an admirable instance of Aristotle's fondness for bring- 
ing a question to a sharp issue. The poets have sung 
immortal gods, and in reflective thought also it is usual 
to distinguish between transitory existence and the 
permanent. Does such a distinction involve the as- 
sumption of transitory principles for explaining tran- 
sitory existence? If so, why may not the principles 
themselves pass away ? If they are not transitory but 
are eternal, how will the existence dependent on them 
differ from the eternal existence-why caU it transitory ? 
It is worthy of notice that the arrangement of ques- 
tions in Beta corresponds closely with the order in which 
the main discussion is conducted, and if this is not a 
further indication of the unity and completeness of the 
work as a'whole, the correspondence is at least some- 
what remarkable. If Beta is in fact, as it purports to 
be, a preliminary gathering of questions, it is at the 
same time a scheme followed with fidelity by the sub- 
sequent argument. 
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CHAPTER II 

The Scx)pe of Philosophy 

I 

The constructive work of the Metaphydics opens, in 
the first three chapters of Book Gamma, with the de- 
termination of the province of philosophy. In deter- 
mining what is properly subject-matter of what Aristotle 
has heretofore called the science of primary origins and 
causes, it is evident that the inquiry must be twofold: 
what is included in its province; and how, including all 
it seems to include, philosophy is nevertheless a unitary 
science. These two inquiries are necessarily very 
closely related, inasmuch as the terms upon which a 
subject is admitted as belonging to philosophy are that 
it does not disrupt the unity of the science. The funda- 
mental question therefore is, wherein does the unity of 
philosophy consist — a question aimed at the very claim 
of philosophy to exist at all. 

Philosophy is defined as the science of existence as 
such. Each special science refers to a particular kind 

(38) 
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of existence and explains the peculiar characteristics of 
that kind. No one of the special sciences attempts to 
explain existence as such, what its causes are, and to 
what laws all existences are subject. It is Philosophy 
or First Science which deals with existence as such and 
with the most general causes underlying every exist- 
ence. Yet one who considers the diversity of existence 
may well doubt the competence of a single science to 
grapple with all its multiplicity of forms; and so it is 
first of all required of the philosopher to show in what 
sense his is the science of all existences. 

II. 

Admit even that only the most general causes need 
be considered, yet these are irreducibly four.^ How 
will a unitary science deal with all of them ? When 
this question was raised in Beta it was suggested that ^ . t?^ 
the causes could indeed be difiEerent and yet form the Ct*^^ 
subject-matter of a single science, provided their differ- 
ence consisted in contrariety; since, as Aristotle else- 
where argues, even contrariety implies an underlying 
sameness, and, as he frequently maintains, the scienc^ 
which considers one of two directly contrary concepts is* 
best fitted to consider the other also, and must, if com- 

^ See supra^ page 26. 
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plete, take cognizance of both.^ But it must be admit- 
ted that the four types of cause which have been indi- 
cated to be the objects of philosophical inquiry exhibit 
no such relation of contrariety, and cannot be made to 
ofiPer this qualification for unified study. Again, it was 
' suggested that if the most general causes could be shown 
to be always operative in conjunction, that is, if every 
kind of existence presented indications of the four, 
there would be at least a presumption in favor of a 
unitary science. Yet the perplexity cannot be thus 
dismissed; as a fact there are regions of being in which 
some of the causes are not operative. Mathematical 
existence is independent of the cause of motion, which is 
everywhere present among the objects of natural science; 
mathematical science has also been condemned — ^un- 
justly in Aristotle's view — on the ground that it wholly 
excludes the final cause. In many regions, however, 
the presence of all the primary causes is distinctly dis- 
cernible; if, then, it should appear necessary to have an 
independent science for each of the general causes, no 
one subordinate to another, several rival First Sciences 
would be caUed upon to explain the existence of so 
common an object as a house, for instance; one would 

^ Thus, he remarks, the science underlying the curative art gives 
knowledge pertaining to both health and disease. 
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treat of its form, another of its material, a third of its 
erection, and a fourth of the purpose it subserves. 
Suppose such a view could be divested of its apparent 
absurdity, there would remain the diflBculty of deciding 
which of the putatively several sciences might be that 
crowning, best, most intelligible science described in 
Book Alpha as the possession of the philosopher. Cer- 
tainly no one alone could satisfy the requirements. 

In exhibiting the justice of the claim which philoso- 
phy makes to being a unitary science, Aristotle la^ 
down the general principle that any science will be\ 
governed in its selection of material not so much by \ 
strict identity of subject-matter as by relevancy to the I 
object of its chief interest. Thus it is at once evident-* 
that if the causes were originally determined upon by 
reason of their fitness for answering the most general 
que8tion8 concerning existence, there is no reason why 
the unity of the science which develops them need be 
specifically justified. If it is true of all science that it 
begins in a mental questioning, it may be said of phil- 
osophy in particular that it must produce distinct and 
final answers to the four most widely applicable ques-^ 
tions — what a thing is, of what constituted, by what 
produced, and to what end. These questions are phil- 
osophically exhaustive, and though they are entirely 
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.distinct and not always even jointly applicable to a 
given portion of existence, they nevertheless form the 
basis of a unitary science, and their answers, when ac- 
corded the highest degree of universality which a varied 
world will admit, constitute philosophy. 

As the highest science, philosophy demands a certain 
abstraction from the particular causal series which the 
various special sciences formulate. This does not 
mean, however, that philosophy is a summary of less 
general sciences nor that in its aim at universality it has 
abandoned distinctive character. The province of phil- 
osophy is for Aristotle as well defined, its problem as 
concrete as that of any science.^ 

In discussing the unity of philosophy, Aristotle is 
not content to leave undemonstrated the particular in- 
terest to which all the philosopher's studies have com- 
mon reference. It is not sufficient for him to indiciite 

^ It may be questioned whether an originally clear insight into 
the causes would alone have sufficed to make Aristotle's problem thor- 
oughly definite or to give the well wrought unity which the devel- 
opment actually possesses. In fact the discussion of causes is hardly 
more than an undercurrent in the Metaphysics^ although it certainly 
contributed to mould the form in which the completed work stands. 
Had not its influence continued to be largely a formal one, there 
would have appeared more of a tendency toward undue abstractness, 
against which Aristotle struggled. 
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this merely as an interest in the general conditions of 
being, which indeed it is, but which obviously does 
not bring to the study such definiteness of aim as the 
special sciences possess. Now, for Aristotle, philosophy 
has an entirely definite character, and with that a thor- 
ough unity; it is in its way as special as any of what 
are to-day called special sciences. This unity the Meta- 
physica owes to a continually renewed hold upon the 
initial analysis of the term existence, as it owes much 
of ^ its concreteness to the untiring recurrence to change I 
as it is in the actual world. -^ 

The inquiry into the unity of philosophy begins, 
then, with an examination of what constitutes the unity 
of other bodies of knowledge. They are formed, it ap- 
pears, with no such rigid adherence to uniformity of 
subject-matter as might be expected to be required of 
what is to constitute a unitary science. There is in 
every science something primary, some chief subject in 
relation to which other matters have but a subordinate 
interest. The science of health, for example, treats of 
the most diverse objects. The physician must study 
the indications of health, the means for its preservation 
or for its restoration; he must be able to distinguish 
between the body which possesses health and that which 
does not possess it. The one common element in the 
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physician's studies is the reference to health. Sii 
arly, unity may be affirmed of philosophy, since all it 
studies refer to what may be called primal existence.^ 

in 
The various forms of existence known to experience 
present well-defined characteristics which enable them 
to be ranked as primary and secondary for the pur- 
poses of philosophical inquiry. Certain of these forms 
exhibit a sort of self-dependence, as fire, earth, men, 
the stars, and all things which are referred to as indi- 
vidual objects. Others, as white or warm or three 
cubits long, cannot be conceived as independently 
existing. They exist by virtue of the existence of the 
former ; they are attributes, qualities or relations of ob- 
jects. It may even be questioned whether to be healthy, 
to be warm, are properly regarded as forms of exist- 
ence ; certain it is that they do not exist apart from an 
individual object that is healthy or warm. The self- 
dependent, then, is primary in existence as it is in 
thought ; in the concept of any of the attributive or re- 
lational forms of existence, the primal, substantive 
existence is implied. And this is recognized in the pre- 

^ ovaia. This conception is not fuUy developed in Book Gamma. 
The material for the following paragraph appears in the first chap- 
ter of Book Zeta. 
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eminent position which is accorded to knowledge of 
primal existence. Aristotle claims that it is, for exam- 
ple, more important to know the nature of man or of 
fire than to know the attributes or relations presented 
by these at particular times or under particular circum- 
stances. For philosophy, the relational or adjectival 
forms of existence have an importance entirely second- 
ary to that of the substantive existence exhibited by 
those relatively independent beings which act, which 
grow and decay, which possess color or size or other 
attributes — which are not themselves attributes of some 
thing else. 

The distinction in question is represented in speech 
by the various modes of predication, which Aristotle 
indicates as **the what*' or substance, and quality, 
quantity, place, time, relation, possession, activity, 
passivity — although it is much more usual for the list 
of the categories to occur in an abridged form. It 
appears that as the other modes acquire significance 
for thought only by reference to the first mode, so the 
substantive form of existence is primary, and must be 
the central — ^though not of course the sole— object of 
philosophical inquiry. Varied as are the modes in 
which we affirm existence, they all imply a reference to 
primal existence — without which indeed they would not 
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be at all ; just as the various subjects of the physician's 
study could not be what they are, were there no such 
thing as health. In pointing, then, to what is properly 
the philosopher's dominant interest, Aristotle accomp- 
lishes a two-fold result : he not only dismisses the ques- 
tion regarding the unity of philosophy, but in indicating 
in what in particular its unity consists he has also 
chosen the direction in which he must later work. The 
inquiry vaguely described in Book Alpha as the search 
for the ** cause of things evident"^ is from now on 
presented as a clearly defined problem, t?&., the deter- 
mination of what existence is in its fundamental char- 
acter. If philosophy is still to be regarded as the 
formulation of primary causes through the study of I 
existence in its most general conditions, its chief en- I 
deavor nevertheless must be directed towards the defini- \ 
tion of primal existence. ^ 

IV 

Definition is, in Aristotle's view, a characteristic en- 
deavor of philosophy, and serves to distinguish this 
science from others. It is not the primary concern of 
any science but philosophy to ask what, essentially, its 
object is. Other sciences need define their objects only 

* rov ^vepov rb aXriov, 
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80 far as is necessary in order not to pass unawares into 
alien territory. Even the other speculative sciences, 
mathematics and natural science, enter upon definition 
no farther than is sufficient for security from this not 
uncommon error. No science but philosophy is inter- 
ested in definition primarily. The other sciences do 
not prove whether the objects of their inquiries exist 
or not, for it requires precisely the same order of think- 
ing to show that the object is as to show what it is, 
and what an object essentially is these sciences do 
not inquire. They accept their objects as evident to 
sense perception, or construct them through hypotheses, 
and at once proceed with demonstrations concerning! 
their properties. Definition is of the slightest concern \ 
to them. 

Just as they assume the existence of the objects of 
their inquiries, the special sciences also accept uncritic- 
ally the general principles of scientific procedure.^ In 
all demonstration the point of departure is the axio- 
matic; no scientist who devotes himself to a limited field 
undertakes to pass judgment upon the validity of the 
axioms. The geometrician does not do this, nor does 
the arithmetician. The physicist has sometimes done 
so, but under the misapprehension that natural science 
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is the science of all existence. The question was raised 
in Book Beta whether besides inquiring into the 
^'causes and origins" of existence, phil^o^y is au- 
thorized to examine those general princi^es wMch con- 
stitute the basis of knowledge and are implicit in all 
reasoning. The answer in Book Gamma runs some- 1 
thing as follows: If they are to be subjected to inquiry' 
at all, those truths which give the possibility of cer- 
tainty and which enable us to say that we have attained 
knowledge as distinguished from conjecture, must, inas- 
much as they are universally applicable in our thinking, 
be examined by philosophy — unless we are to create 
confusion by setting up a rival universal science. 

There remains another question regarding the pro- 
vince of philosophy. It was asked in Book Beta 
whether in addition to what are usually designated as 
existences, philosophy must consider the essential attri- 
butes of existence. The very phrase '^essential attri- 
butes" would dispose a modem thinker to receive 
whatever it might reasonably denote into a science the 
province of which was under discussion ; and if it were 
known that such concepts as *^ contrariety," ** iden- 
tity," '* whole" and ^*part" were those referred to, 
and the science in question were philosophy, the weight 
of historic antecedent would be so great as to make 
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their admission hardly open to question. But for 
Aristotle it is not a matter easily taken for granted. 
There attaches to the term "attribute" the hint of 
something fortuitous ; and even in the case of what 
\are called essential attributes, those which always occur 
in a given connection, Aristotle shows usually a hesi- 
tancy in admitting them to science. The inclusion in 
philosophy of inquiries regarding the essential attri- 
butes of existence is therefore not to be made without 
a special defence of the propriety of including them. 
Aristotle's defence involves at the beginning an asser- 
tion which is of importance for much of the subsequent 
discussion, and it terminates in a new argument for the 
unity of philosophy. 

The important assertion is this : that which is said^ 
to be can also invariably be said to be one. There 
is a difference, to be sure, between the concepts being 
and unity, and we easily and properly distinguish 
between them ; but in existence whatever is, is one — 
what is one, is. The two concepts are companion 
concepts of equal extension. Accordingly the science 1 
which inquires into existence is at the same time the 
science of unity. As a science it will treat not only of 
unity in general, but of the various kinds of unity as 
well ; the unity known as identity, for example, and 
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that called likeness. As a science, it will also in- 
clude the consideration of what is opposed to anity ; 
it must be at once the science of the many and the 
one. It will accordingly examine the various mani- 
festations of the many ; thus it will come to the study 
of the unequal, the unlike, and all modes of diversity, 
all that is opposed to the various derivatives of unity. 
To the study of the one and the many will clearly be- 
long the study of contraries, since the distinction be- 
tween contraries is reducible in all cases to the distinc- 
tion between one and many ; and contrariety as the 
unfolding of this distinction is perhaps the most im- 
\portant problem of the suggested science of unity. 
Aristotle had found the traditional philosophy explain- 
ing all existence in terms of contraries. He makes note 
of this fact and uses it as a new argument for the unity 
of philosophy, m., all the contraries proceed from the! 
primary distinction of the many and the one, and are 
therefore fit subject for a science of unity, which it has 
been shown is necessarily the same as the science of ' 
existence. But this result of Aristotle's argument may 
be regarded as incidental ; what is of chief significance, 
is that a reason has been given for receiving the ^' essen- 
tial attributes ' ' into the province of philosophy. Those 
which are specifically named in the summary of the 
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argument are opposition, completeness, sameness, dif- 
ference, priority and subsequence, genus and species, 
whole and part, being and unity themselves, generally 
considered ; but there are others which might well be 
added. These concepts, Aristotle maintaina, are com- 
mon to all our thinking and form no part of the pro- 
vince of any special science ; these philosophy alone is 
competent to analyze. 

V 

The sense in which philosophy may be said to exer- 
cise jurisdiction over the other sciences has now become 
clear. Along with its central problem regarding exist-\ 
ence in its fundamental character, it includes the ex- 
amination of the axiomatic and the study of concepts. 
Philosophy alone raises the question how it is possible 
to arrive at certainty — whether indeed certainty is 
attainable. It is philosophy which is pre-eminently 
interested in definition, and it is philosophy which 
alone attempts an ultimate statement of existence. 
There are, however, conceivable ways in which these 
claims for supremacy among the sciences might fail. 
It is, for example, not impossible that definition might 
be given a place of greater exaltation in the full devel- 
opment of the other speculative sciences, and natural 
ficience, together with mathematics, might then replace 
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philosophy, or at least dispossess it from the first rank 
among the speculative sciences, which admittedly are 
superior to all practical and technical studies. Nat- 
ural science, however, deals only with objects evident 
to sense perception; as science, it must treat of causes, 
but these are, as the science is ordinarily pursued, only 
proximate causes. 

It is possible, however, that natural science might be 
so extended that it would include in its view all objects 
of sense, and set forth even their remote causes. As 
dealing with objects evident to sense — ^that is, what are 
called material objects — ^natural science is nothing more 
than the science of that which constantly undergoes 
change. If the mind's grasp were limited to such 
objects, as certain philosophers affirm, natural science 
might dispute with philosophy for the title of First 
Science. But it is generally believed that the world 
contains existences which by their very nature elude 
sense perception, but which the mind may nevertheless 
comprehend or at any rate conceive. Thus mathe- 
matics deals for the most part with that which is con- 
sidered to be devoid of matter. That which is devoid 
of matter is in Aristotle's view necessarily the un- 
changing, and it is generally admitted that mathematics 
is occupied with truths that are eternal. It is to be 
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observed, however, that with the possible exception of 
astronomy, for which Aristotle is disposed to retain a 
place near philosophy, the mathematical sciences are 
concerned only with what exists abstractly. With 
existence which is changeless, and yet definite and 
individual to at least the degree that the beings of earth 
are individual, mathematics is not competent to deal. 
The objects of natural science are individual, not ab- 
stract, but actually existing; they are, however, but 
transitory. Aristotle now discloses the reason which 
has chiefly influenced him to call philosophy unquali- 
fiedly First Science. Besides things natural there are, 
most men beUeve, things divine, not evident to sense, 
though actual, in no way material, changeless; and 
with these neither mathematics nor natural science can 
deal. Supremacy may justly be claimed for philoso- 
phy, not only since it includes in its scope existence 
xmder all its forms and inquires into ultimate causes, 
but specifically because it is the study of that which 
crowns existence, changeless being which is not ab4\ 
stract. First Science is, accordingly, "theology.'' 



CHAPTER III 

The Problem of Philosophy 

I 

With the recognition that the inquiry into the prin- 
ciples upon which demonstration depends is properly a 
philosophical inquiry, it becomes necessary to aak what 
constitutes the foundation of certitude. It was sug- 
gested in Book Beta that if there is to be knowledge as 
a result of reasoning, the truth of certain principles 
must be taken for granted. If demonstration must 
always proceed from something admitted as true, there 
must exist that which cannot be demonstrated. Its 
truth, if there is to be any truth at all, must be acknowl- 
edged without attempted recourse to proof ; since in- 
finite regress would otherwise destroy the possibility of 
knowledge. In Aristotle's view the principle pre- 
eminent on account of its universality and its absolute 
freedom from underlying assumption is the truth that 
the same thing cannot at the same time and in the same 

respect both be and not be. All science depends prim- 

(54) 
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arily on the recognition that contraries of any kind 
cannot at the same time and in the same sense pertain 
to anything whatever, together with the acceptance of 
the related truth that if one is to make any statement j 
at all there is strictly no middle ground between/ 
acknowledging on the one hand and denying on the 
other that something is in a given relation with some4 
thing else.^ To the defence of these truths the last five 
chapters of Gamma — by far the greater portion of the 
book — are devoted with an ardor which suggests that in 
intensity of conviction Aristotle may have lost sense of 
proportion ; but the matter at issue is of the highest 
significance for his entire undertaking. It is the pos- 
sibility of any certainty, the very existence of knowl- 
edge, which is in question. 

While there can strictly be no proof of that which is 
the foundation of proof, its validity is indirectly at- 
tested by the fact that even those who attack it are com- 
pelled to make use of it in the attempt to deny it. If 
debate is to arise concerning the most incontestable of 
truths, it is at least necessary that the words used shall 
each have a certain definiteness of meaning and not be 
equally capable of the opposite meaning or of any 

^ For this statement of the principles of contradiction and ex- 
cluded middle see the Metaphysics 1005b, 19, 20 and 1011b, 23, 24. 
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other meanings; otherwise nothing at all is meant and 
nothing can rightly be understood. And in attach- 
ing any meaning, extremely vague though it may be, 
to a word one utters, one has made use of the principle 
that what is, is not equally what it is not. To argue 
that a thing is not alone what it is but also what it is 
not, is to reduce all things to indiscriminate unity. 
Now the requisite for any distinction whatever is that 
what is defined should have a determinate nature, that 
it should be not wholly indeterminate. Were a thing 
both itself and anything else whatever, the distinction 
between the true and the false would at once disappear. . 
Yet even those who make the strange assumption that 
each thing may be indiflferently all, claim that they 
themselves declare the truth and that the opposed view 
is false. Moreover in their actions they, like all others, 
show preferences ; and thus they admit in practice the 
truth of that which they speculatively disavow. 

In the fifth chapter of Gamma, Aristotle enters upon a 
suggestive account of what may have led men to assert 
that a thing is also what it is not. The chief influence 
seems to have been a false interpretation of sense per- 
ception. Thus if one admit as true the teaching of Pro- 
tagoras — that what seems true to sense perception is true 
— since even in the same individual the perception of a 
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single object may be subject to great variations, there 
results a mass of contradictory evidence about any one 
thing. It is all admitted as equally true, and in the 
absence of any absolute criterion there has come to be 
reason for saying that what is, is also what it is not. 
Or with similar premises one may conclude that no true 
assertion whatever can be made. Aristotle reports 
Gratylus to have been drawn to such an extreme in this 
direction that he disapproved even the master Herac- 
litus, who first remarked upon the flux of sense per- 
ception. In the view of Cratylus even the most meagre 
assertion is untrue and negation likewise untrue, and all 
that one may legitimately do is to point the finger at an 
object, never to go so far as to attempt to name it. 
Unquestioning acceptance of sense perception as the 
arbiter of knowledge led in this manner to the denial of 
the possibility of certain knowledge ; at the same time 
the result need not have been so disastrous, had these 
thinkers but observed sense perception closely. Aris- 
totle finds that the senses do not give indiscriminate 
testimony but rather that there is in sense itself some 
entirely definite factors, which, if they had been care- 
fully noted and properly related, would have afforded 
valuable criteria. 
A less inexcusable mistake was made by those 
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thinkers who were perplexed by the fact that out of t 
what seemed the same thing there issued products of I 
opposite nature. It was somewhat natural to suppose / 
that the original thing was neither one of the two con-f 
traries nor the other, but an intermediary somewhat.! 
And so arose the notion that there exists a middle term! 
between contraries. Now there is no doubt that in a 
sense there are intermediaries between contraries ; a 
favorite example of Aristotle's is that shades of gray 
are between white and black. The view which Aris- 
totle attacks is that gray, for example, is neither white 
nor not white. If it is gray it is clearly not white. It 
is not somehow unintelligibly between white and not 
white. The empirical fact from which the existence of 
an intermediary of this nature was argued, was again a 
fact which, rightly interpreted, would have led to no such 
confusion. In this case there was failure to discrimi- 
nate between what the original object is actually and 
what it is only potentially. At all times it must have 
definite character of some kind. Its nature can change, 
it can perhaps assume one of two contrary characters, 
and it can assume the other in turn ; but always one I 
character at a time, for when one exists actually, the 
other exists only potentially. Aristotle charges both 
Anaxagoras and Democritus with failure to discriminate 
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between the actual and the potential ; therefore they 
constructed systems that were logically weak. The last 
chapter of Book Gamma returns to the initial statement 
that those who will not accept the basis of demonstra- 
tion to be what it is, refute themselves. One who denys 
that what is, is not at the same time and in the same 
regard what it is not, will have admitted the truth of 
the opposing view if he claims that it both is and is not, 
that all is true. While if he says that it neither is nor 
is not, that all is false, he will in this have declared his 
own view false. If in either case, he makes an excep- 
tion and claims that his own view is true while the op- 
posed view is false, it will avail him nothing ; for the 
only reason he could then give for the exclusive truth 
of his own view is that it is true because it is true, and 
so on indefinitely. 

II 
As if further to make way for the main investigation, 
Book Delta sets forth the results of an extended inquiry 
into important philosophical concepts. It is probable 
that had there not been the Socratic endeavor at defini- 
tion, Aristotle might have failed to appreciate the extent 
to which the presentation of a doctrine is dependent 
upon a careful account of the concepts which it employs. 
The terms defined in Book Delta are highly abstract 
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and accordingly had acquired a variety of meaningB. 
The meanings must be distinguished, and the distinc- 
tions fortified by appropriate examples. Aristotle's 
success in drawing forth the various significations and 
showing in ma^y cases how the meanings have devd- 
oped has made Book Delta one of the most admirable 
portions of the Metaphysics. Without it the main expo- 
sition would have had to make frequent digressions if 
it were not to give rise to serious misapprehensions. 
If the Book of Doubts strikes the note of the various 
discussions, Book Delta gives the key to their meaning 
and makes them genuinely intelligible. 

It is difficult to find the principle which may have 
guided the arrangement of the material of this book. 
It appears on the whole that, the more important con- 
cepts have first received attention, and that towards the 
close of the book the importance of the terms somewhat 
diminishes; there seems also to be a certain grouping 
of terms, one of which has suggested another. Thus 
** origin," ^^ cause," ** element" and ** nature" are 
considered in succession; again, unity, existence and 
primal existence; after identity, various terms indicative 
of diversity; prior and subsequent are treated together, 
and then the potential; quantity, quality and relation 
form a natural sequence; complete and bound, or limit, 
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have an evident connection; several terms indicating 
kinds of possession are discussed in conjunction with 
the term denoting privation; "to be out of" is related 
in one of its meanings to part and whole, which in turn 
suggest the odd term "mutilated," and also the term 
genus. The book closes with the analysis of two con- 
cepts, the false and the accidental, which are not related 
to any that precede and which are connected with each 
other only by the importance they are to have for the 
book that immediately follows. 

The importance of the concept of unity both in suc- 
ceeding discussions and in the general statement of the 
problem of philosophy makes it not unnatural that a 
further analysis of this concept should occur at some 
point in the Metaphysics. This appears in Book Iota. 
The different meanings of the term One are assorted into^ 
two chief classes : the indivisible as regards movement, 
and the indivisible in thought. To the former class 
belong what is continuous as to its material, and what 
is whole in the sense of being a concrete individual. 
Indivisible in thought is, in one sense, what is uni- 
versal, in another sense, what is numerically one. 
Great care is taken to show that unity never exists ab- 
stractly ; it is always a definite existence which is one. I 
Bemark upon the opposition of plurality to unity leads 
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also into a more extended discussion than was given in 
Book Gamma, concerning the opposed derivatives of 
unity and plurality. This prepares for the inquiry into 
the nature of contraries. It is shown that contraries 
must always have something fundamental in common, 
else contrariety has no meaning ; thus the genus gives 
the factors of identity, while its most disparate species 
are strictly contrary to each other. 






Ill 
To have perceived that philosophy is the science of 
existence as such can hardly be regarded as a distinctive 
merit of Aristotle's. No doubt he was more keenly 
aware than others of what such a statement meant. 
He saw that after its truth had been admitted, any sort 
of fusion of philosophy with other sciences was rendered 
forever impossible. Although the implications of the 
view were probably more clearly seen by Aristotle than 
by others, the view itself was the common heritage of 
philosophers. Aristotle's distinctively individual work 
begins with the perception that in its traditional formi 
the philosophic question is too vague ever to be answered.1 
Observing that the problem of being contains such 
diverse, unanalyzed factors as to assume without warn- 
ing any one of many shifting shapes, he sees that until 
it is properly defined it will never cease to be elusive. 
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Until then, hearers cannot be expected rightly to under- 
stand, and the investigator can have no steady vision 
of what it is he is expected to achieve. 

It has been said that in every science there is some- 
thing of central importance, and this for philosophy 
has been indicated to be primal or substantive exist- 
ence. Certain phenomena present the appearance of 
self-dependent existence, while others are plainly de- 
rivative or relational and exist in complete dependence 
on the former. Now while philosophy may find more 
significance in the existence of an object than in the 
color possessed by the object, and will leave to other 
sciences the description and comparison of qualities and 
activities, it will nevertheless not wholly ignore what 
constitute universally an important part of existence. 
Aristotle's chief inquiry is directed towards what is pri- 
mary in existence. He regards the derivative or rela-^ 
tional forms as of only secondary interest for the pur- 
poses of philosophy, and holds that their subordination 
is essential to any clear and effective formulation of the 
problem. This remains, however, a matter of tech- 
nique. Aristotle is not inclined to take the results of 
his analysis as indicative of varying degrees of reality 
or to erect what philosophically appears satisfactory 
into the sole or the most genuine existence. 
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Through an early recognition of the diversity of 
meanings of the word existence and the rigid exclusion 
of the irrelevant meanings, Aristotle is enabled to make 
the problem entirely definite, as through the steadfast 
subordination of the derivative to the primary senses he 
is enabled to preserve unity for the science of existence 
as such — a unity which in no way does violence to 
the diversity of the facts. It is the function of Book 
Epsilon to eliminate from the study two senses of the 
word existence which merely introduce confusion into 
the science of existence proper. The word "is'' oftST 
indicates a purely fortuitous connection. Again, it is 
sometimes used to denote the true; existence is affirmed 
of what is true, while that which is false is said not 
to be. Prior to any inquiry as to what is essential in 
existence, these two meanings have to be definitively 
dismissed. Not to do so is to confuse the procedure 
and vitiate the conclusions. 

In giving the account of Aristotle's grounds for re- 
jecting from philosophical inquiry existence as the 
merely true or as the accidental, it is desirable to com- 
bine with the argument of Book Epsilon related pas- 
sages in other books. ^ 

^ In Book Delta, chapters 7, 29, 30; chapter 10 of Book Theta. 
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IV 

Truth, in Aristotle's view, requires that such unions 
or divisions as there are in the real world shall be 
achieved in thought; that those phenomena which are 
combined in reality shall also be combined in thought, 
and that the mind shall dissociate those phenomena 
which are dissociated in reality. Now it is not the 
perception of existence nor the combination or dissocia- 
tion of phenomena in thought that is of especial signifi- 
cance to the philosopher; rather, it is the existence and 
the connections and distinctions that are independent 
of thought and that form its proper object, with which 
the philosopher is concerned. A man possesses a given 
quality not because we think he possesses it; his pos- 
session of that quality exists quite apart from our 
thought, and our recognition of it merely stamps our 
thought as true. Truth is indeed the goal of philoso- 
phy, Aristotle has said; and the highest philosophy 
should give a true representation in thought of exist- 
ence as it is. Inquiry into the nature of truth belongs! 
however, to another science; philosophy is concemeol 
with the nature of things, and so need not delay with\ 
existence in the sense of the true. 



The reason for the exclusion of existence as acci- 
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dental^ is still more urgent. Science, Aristotle has 
implied, is not only an understanding of events; it 
must be able to become a discipline. The wise man is 
not merely one who knows; he is one who is able to 
teach. But how can one acquaint even himself with 
the causes of an entirely isolated phenomenon ? Much 
less can he impart knowledge concerning them to an- 
other. There can be no science of the purely unique, 
which by definition the accidental is. Science is supe- 
rior to the bare acquaintance with particular fact. It 
has been indicated in Book Alpha that when events of 
a given kind are described in their essential character, 
and their causes and origins ascertained, natural law, 
or the typical and necessary — the true object of science 
— ^is disclosed. Of the merely unique no science can 
be constructed, for there is no opportunity for dis- 
covering what is essential in the existence of the unique 
object. For science it is necessary to recognize the 
existence of the indeterminate and accidental; beyond 
that it will confine its attention to the usual course of 
events. Philosophy, then, as the highest science, can 
fulfil its purpose only by ignoring that which is irrele- 
vant to its primary object, the general conditions of 
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existence. What is characteristic of merely one nar- 
row class of being is accordingly of no concern to phil- 
ophy; much less what attaches fortuitously to any 
single member of a class. Complete and normal, andl 
therefore intelligible, events are best fitted to throw! 
light upon the nature of a world in which completeness! 
and order are at any rate the rule. 

The entirely unique, then, is inadaptable to purposes 
of thought ; still more clearly, the indeterminate is ex- 
cluded from systematic knowledge. Nevertheless from 
a material worid the unique and indeterminate will 
never be withdrawn, nor need it be hoped that knowl- 
edge will ever so completely command existence that 
the intrinsically impossible definition of what is indi- 
vidual will be made. 

In view of a possible claim that existence throughout is 
strictly necessary, Aristotle finds it expedient to develop 
the concept of the accidental with some care. Besides 
the examples given in the second chapter of Book Epsilon 
and in chapter thirty of Book Delta, the third chapter t 
of Epsilon is devoted to showing that all things cannot! 
be necessary, but that there genuinely exists that which I 
is fortuitous, the cause of which is indeterminate. I 
Some phenomena occur in regular sequence and present • 
the character of inevitability ; other phenomena follow 
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for the most part a regular sequence but admit of ex- 
ceptions, and this implies that there are phenomena 
which are anomalous and which are exceptions by their 
very nature. Experience shows that a given set of 
antecedents is usually followed by determinate conse- 
quences, and we say that the former are the causes of 
the latter. But it not infrequently happens that a given 
cause does not have the result which we should expect. 
Other causes interfering in not only an unforeseen but 
in a strictly indeterminate manner may negate or other- 
wise modify its operation. Aristotle's example is some- 
thing as follows : When a man sets out for Miletus after 
having made all due preparations for the voyage, there 
is good reason for expecting that after a proper lapse of 
time he will arive at Miletus. Driven by contrary 
winds, however, or captured by pirates, he may per- 
chance find himself at iEgina instead. The event 
is called popularly a mischance, and in truth it is due 
in part to chance, for besides the definable causes 
which operated, there was undeniably also an in- 
determinate cause. The experienced husbandman in 
sowing his grain may fairly expect the seed to germinate 
and pass through the usual stages to maturity. Drought 
or flood may thwart his expectations. The science 
which has for its object the growing of grain will con- 
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cem itself with the normal course ; it will take account 
of the interference of indeterminate forces only so far 
as to recognize their possible appearance.* The build- 
ing of a house may lead to numerous and diverse events 
which could not have been foreseen when the construc- 
tion of the house was undertaken. To some it will be 
a pleasure, to others it may bring evils untold, but of 
these the architect cannot be said to be the cause. 
Rather, they are due to chance. When the house has 
been completed and offers shelter to whomsoever may 
abide in it, the purpose of its construction has been 
accomplished and the art of architecture is absolved 
from responsibility for what further may take place 
within the house.' Any train of events is likely to end 
in an event whose nature cannot be said to be deter- 
mined by ascertainable antecedents ; any cause or series] 
of causes has in it something not previously determined.) 
And this Aristotle gives as the reason why variety per- 
sists in the world. Otherwise the world would have 
contained at the beginning all that could ever appear ir 
it — there could be nothing new.' 

It is evident that in excluding the accidental from the 

^ Qr. PhysicB, 198b, 20. 
•See 1026b, 6-10. 
» Of. 1027a, 29 et seq. 
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inquiry, Aristotle is not disposed to discredit the fact 
of its existence; rather, he emphatically asserts that its 
existence must be recognized. Because its nature is 
what it is, it cannot be subjected to investigation. 
Formulated knowledge of any kind must be directed 
towards that which, if not universal, is at least usual, 
land must disclose what is significant about the object 
of its inquiries. Otherwise it repudiates its claim to be 
scientific. Any science' deals only with the facts that 
are relevant to the essential purpose of that science. A 
science, for example, which should treat of the craft of 
carpentry, of the qualities which the men who pursue 
that craft must possess, would ignore qualities which 
such men possess by exception or which though gener- 
ally possessed have no relation to the carpenter's craft 
as such. A carpenter may possibly be able to prescribe 
for disease. This Aristotle would call accidental; it 
does not spring from his capacity as carpenter. Car- 
penters usually may be blondes; this too is in a sense 
accidental and out of relation to the craft. It may 
occur that a cook seeking only to please the palate hits 
upon a concoction which proves to be of remedial 
virtue; this, Aristotle says, is accidental, for it is not 
the purpose of the culinary art to cure. It is evident 
that a science that does not ignore the accidental and 
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irrelevant aspects of its objects will almost necessarily 
lead to error. Such a science would for instance be 
found guilty of asserting that it is the cook or the car- 
penter who effects cures, not the physician. Indeed 
such a method of thinking might be employed to prove 
that cook and carpenter are one, and is, Aristotle has 
suggested in a historical connection, a fruitful source of 
sophistry. 

It seems that the conclusions of Book Epsilon have 
accomplished not only a negative but a positive result 
as well. The senses of the term existence which are 
unfit for philosophical inquiry have been dismissed; 
and further, in the endeavor to show that the acci- 
dental genuinely exists there is an important forecast- 
ing of conclusions to appear in the main development. 



CHAPTER IV 

Primal Existence 

I 

Substantive or primal existence has been selected as 
the central object of philosophical interest; ^ and the 

^ See 8upraf pages 44, 45. ovaia or " the what " is, Aristotle 
sajs, clearlj primal to all the other modes in which existence is 
affirmed. Cf, 1003b, 6-18; 1028a, 13-20; 1045b, 27-31; 1069a, 19- 
21. In whatever waj one considers it, the substantive is primary: 
primary in concept, since in the concept of any of the other cate- 
gories is implied the concept of the substantive; primary for knowl- 
edge, for never do we know anything completely when we know 
only its quality, its quantity or where it is; we know it when we 
know what it is; primary in time, since none of that existence which 
is expressed through the other categories exists separately and inde- 
pendently, but is relational, derivative, while the substantive alone is 
independent. Cf, 1028a, 31-b,2. Now, since in Aristotle's view 
the primary is particularly fit to be scientifically investigated, his 
conclusion is that the question ''asked in ages gone and asked 
to-day, always asked and always puzzling,' ' what is being? must for 
scientific purposes be resolved into the question: what is primal 
existence? 

(72) 
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problem is briefly: What constitutes primal existence? 
Aristotle demands that its solution be a real one; no\ 
mere dialectical disguising of the question will suflEice. I 
And its solution must also be one that is intelligible in 
the light of this world; here are plants, animals, stars 
and men — ^it is these and such as these that have been 
called primal existence: what constitutes their being? 
It is not to be understood that the search is to be con- 
fined merely to that which is sensibly perceived — in 
fact it cannot be thus restricted— but here at any rate 
it must begin. 

With characteristic directness Aristotle makes in the 
second chapter of Book Zeta a brief enumeration of 
what are generally recognized as independent exist- 
ences, and further of what possibly should be so re- 
garded. Such objects as animals, plants and inanimate 
natural bodies, as well as their component parts, pre- 
sent 'prima fade evidence of self-dependent existence. 
Some indeed believe that nothing exists beyond that 
which is perceptible to the senses. First reflection, at 
any rate, inclines one to attribute primal existence ex- 
clusively to the corporeal. That the objects of sense, 
however, are independent and primal either solely or 
chiefly is not a foregone conclusion. Further analysis 
may indeed lead to the inquiry whether primary exist- 
ence is presented at all in the corporeal. 
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Many of the most important questions in Book Beta 
started from the division of opinion among philosophers 
OB to What is most deservedly caUed primaxy in erist- 
ence. Some have held that unity and point, line and 
surface, by which bodies are bounded and defined, are 
existences more fundamental than the corporeal, and in 
their nature prior to it. It has sometimes been main- 
tained that the forms of primal existence beyond the 
realm of sense are necessarily of a far higher order, 
since they are changeless and etemaL Such existence 
Plato affirmed both of the Ideas and of mathematical 
entities. It is further observed that existences of this 
nature have at times been held to be various ; Speusip- 
pus, for example, sought to establish independent 
principles for numbers, for magnitudes and for soul. 
In contrast to this view Aristotle refers to others, ob- 
viously the Pythagoreans, * who identify the Ideas with 
number and derive therefrom all other existence, in- 
cluding magnitudes and whatever is sensibly perceived, 
even the heavenly sphere. In subsequent discussions 
Aristotle subjects these views to careful inquiry in order 
to ascertain in how far they are tenable ; if there is 
primal existence remote from the corporeal and inde- 
pendent of it, it is necessary to inquire why it is said to 

' Cf, 986b, 23 ; 986b, 8 ; 989b, 29 ; 990a, 32, et passim. 
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exist and of what nature it is. Such an inquiry, how- 
ever, presupposes a clear understanding of what is 
meant by primal existence ; in other words it presup- 
poses the completion of that which Aristotle regards as 
the most difficult philosophical inquiry. Nearly the 
whole of Book Zeta is required to attain a definition of 
primal exiBtence. 

A preliminary definition of primal existence has been 
given as that form of existence to which other forms are 
attributed and which itself is not attributed to any 
underlying or more fundamental existence. ' It is first 
to be observed, however, that as the word existence was 
seen to have several meanings, so the term for primal 
or fundamental existence is used variously. In Book 
Delta it is shown that when we speak of what a thing 
is essentially or fundamentally, as distinguished from 
what happens to it or what accidentally attaches to it, 
the meaning which we convey is by no means unequivo- 
cal. What a thing is, regarded as a concrete totality, 
is a possible meaning. Sometimes, however, reference 
is made only to what is tangible in the object — the 
object as it can be said to occupy space and to have 
weight. It comes about then that in a more general 
way one may say that a thing is fundamentally that of 

1 Of. 1029a, 7-9. 
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which it is made. According to the preUminary defi- 
{nition primal existence can readily appear to be matter.^ 
It may seem on the other hand that an object is essen* 
tially that which a definition applicable to it will bring 
out by means of naming the genus, species and sub* 
species. Or if the less general traits of the object are 
regarded as of slight importance, what the object is 
fundamentally may be supposed to be indicated by 
reference to the class of objects to which it belongs. If 
then this is a frequent practice there will appear a ten- 
dency to merge the class with that^ which includes it, 
with the result that what is essentiaTlnNthe objects of 
ordinary experience will appear to be jthat which is 
most nearly universal, perhaps even Beingjor Unity. 

The need for a more profound study of (the conception 
of primal existence becomes evident when it is seen 
that the preliminary definition admits at the one ex- 
treme matter as the essential constitution of the objects 
of experience, or at the other extreme allows that, pass- 
ing farther and farther from what an object is in its 
concrete totality, one finally arrive at the highest uni- 
versal as embodying all that is fundamental in exist- 
ence. Aristotle's own judgment as to which of the 
meanings considered is philosophically acceptable, is 
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rendered only after an extended study of the empirical 
fact of change. It appears to him possible, however, 
to rule out in advance certain of the meanings which 
appear in common usage and about which systems of 
reflective thought have been erected. They can be 
shown to be inappropriate to any statement whatever of 
primal existence. Yet it was not unnatural that in the 
development of philosophy these conceptions should 
for a time have appeared satisfactory, as the following 
paragraph will endeavor to show. 

n 
The preeminent empirical fact is that of change. 
Change appears on all sides in the world in which we 
find ourselves. In change our questions have their 
origin; in the situation of change they must discover 
their solution. Very early in the history of thought it 
became evident that if there is to be change, there must 
also be that which abides — else change has no meaning. 
That which abides was accordingly seized upon as the 
chief object of reflective inquiry, and was identified 
with what has been called primal existence — **that 
which remains the same while undergoing change as to I 
its modifications.'' * The conception of the abiding 

1 983b, 8. 
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tended, however, to push farther and farther from that 
which has definite character until the conception of 
matter utterly devoid of quality appeared to be the log- 
ical outcome. Let one in thought remove from a body 
all its attributes and relations — ^its functions and poten- 
tialities, the modifications wrought in it during the 
course of its existence, its length and width and depth 
— ^and what remains but the matter? Yet matter is, 
as the process by which its conception is reached de- 
mands, something wholly unknown and indefinable/ 
lit is not an individual object nor can it be described as 
/quantitative, qualitative, nor as possessing any of the 
j characteristics by which existence is determined. In- 
dividual character, definiteness, and whatever renders 
existence intelligible it completely lacks. Such a result 
puts a quietus upon the endeavor towards knowledge, 
'for this all pervading, characterless substrate is quite 
incapable of intelligible description. 

Nor indeed does the conception of matter at all ade- 
quately account for the facts whence it developed. If 
there must be something which abides in change, 
nevertheless there is the change still to be accounted 
for. And were it assumed that there is resident in 
matter a force which somehow issues in the changes we 

'QT. 1036a, 8; 1037a, 27. 
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observe,* it remains that these processes are themselves 
greatly diversified and that they possess for the most 
part well differentiated characters. Finally, were it 
possible to ignore change altogether, as being perhaps a 
kind of illusion, and to consider the world as it would 
appear were all the changes this instant arrested, there 
would still remain what could not be expressed in terms 
of mere matter. Even in a static world there would 
be differences between objects, there would be distinct 
characters, there would be types. It is difficult to see 
in what way attributes and relations of any kind could 
be affirmed of an entirely characterless substrate. Yet 
it is only in dependence upon primal existence that the 
attribute or relation can be said to exist at all. Aristotle' s 
conclusion is that matter cannot be the primal existence 
toward which philosophical inquiry is directed. 

ni 

Turning in a new direction to a meaning which in 
contrast to that first tested promises to bring the inquiry 
to the clearly intelligible, one may ask if the universal 
.does not preeminently represent what is fundamental 
in existence. When one considers the vast possibilities 
of classification, when he observes that not only do 

1 Cf. 1071b, 30. 
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objects fall into significant groupings of like with like, 
but that changes as well are of perfectly distinct types 
and that they may almost invariably be observed to 
obey orderly sequences, it may well occur to him to ask 
if primal existence is not the type, the kind. This is a 
view which important philosophers have held and it is 
one which recommends itself because of its promise of 
the most complete intelligibility. The typical, how-\ 
ever, is essentially the permanent; that is what the* 
word signifies. Through a multiplicity of individuals 
the type is one ; individuals arise and perish but the 
type remains. So conceived the typical appears to be 
nothing dynamic whatever; assuredly it is not the 
agency for initiating change. Yet change is the signifi- 
cant fact about these objects of ordinary experience the 
existence of which philosophy seeks to define. If the 

j type is what is fundamental in existence what claim 
upon reality has this particular horse, or this particular 
man ? In short, why are there individuals at all ? And 
what sort of relation do they sustain to their respective 

* types ? 

The recognition of the typical is without question a 
notable advance over explanation by reference to a 
homogeneous material substrate. Each method has a 
certain claim to consideration, for each grasps at an 
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important aspect of the empirical fact. But as the first 
proved a defective method, the second also shows de- 
ficiencies which are the more conspicuous because of 
the popularity the method has had. It has been 
adopted enthusiastically by those who were eager to 
arrive at transparent statement, by those whose train- 
ing has been predominantly logical, and by those who 
wish to see in the world an orderly arrangement pleasing 
to the reason as is a well trimmed landscape to the eye. 
Primal existence, it must however be remembered, 
is that which exists independently, not by virtue of 
some underlying existence. The universal, however, 
exists only by virtue of existences that are concrete and 
individual.^ Individuality is for Aristotle's thought 
the very kernel of existence.' The genus does not exist 
apart from its species, and these in turn do not exist 
apart from the last possible differentiae. The indi- 
viduals must accordingly be the existence underlying 
the genus and the various sub-classes. Apart from 
individuals the type has no intelligible existence, and 
for the doctrine of types the existence of individuals — 
with all their changes — remains an unconquered fact. 

> (y. 1038b. 15, 16. 

'1003a, 9; 1029a, 28; 1037b, 27; ei passim. 
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IV 
Another solution is suggested. Is it not possible that 
the real existence of any of the beings that have been 
selected for inquiry is indeed not the type but some- 
thing not wholly remote from the type, namely the 
traits it possesses in common with other objects of its 
class together with the characteristics peculiarly its own 
— what may be called its intelligible constitution?^ 
Aristotle examines in the fourth chapter of Book Zeta, 
the value of definitions for adequately expressing what 
is thus fundamental in the objects to which they apply. 
The discussion is quite naturally from a logical stand- 
point. The definition is to be regarded as the concept 
of that in which consists the intelligible identity of the 
object to which it applies. ' It is evident that a con- 
crete object may be shorn of many of its attributes with- 
out loss of identity. The definition properly makes 
note of only those indispensable characteristics with- 
out which the object to which it applies could not be 
recognized as the, same object. A definition which 
would apply to the man Socrates, for example, would 
not state that he is cultured ; for culture is merely 
something he has acquired, and were he to be deprived 

^ rb rl ^v elvcu, 
» Of. 1017b, 22. 
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of it, he would none the less be Socrates. If it is true 
that whatever definite character there is in an object, 
which we cannot in thought remove from it without de- 
stroying the identity of the object, contains all the es- 
sential factors of the existence of that object, it follows 
that objects in their fundamental existence are ade- 
quately represented by the definition. 

Before considering the finality of this proposed state- 
ment of primal existence, it is desirable to take account 
of a certain advantage such a view has. It will offer in 
what may be called the integrity of the concept an ex- 
cellent test of what should be considered independent 
existence ; definition, strictly speaking, will be found 
to apply only to what can exist by itself. * The same 
distinction which logic makes between so-called inde- 
pendent or integral concepts and the concepts which are 
derived from these and which as definitions are never 
final, may be found to hold between that existence 
which is independent of other existence and hence 
primal, and that existence which depends upon the 
former. Examination of concepts reveals that the 
factors which enter into the composition of some make 
up a complete unity and are not, as in certain other con- 
cepts, loosely interrelated. The former constitute true 

* Of. 1030a, 1-17. 
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definitions, no element of which bears a resemblance to 
the total concept. ^ An example is the concept of the 
sphere ; we define the sphere as the solid figure the 
points on whose surface are equidistant from the center ; 
the completed concept bears no resemblance to any of 
the factors which enter into the concept. In concepts 
which have not such close unity there appear elements 
that are similar to the completed concept ; thus the 
concept of white man is formed by adding to the simple 
concept of man the characteristic of white. Such a 
concept either involves a certain repetition of that which 
it assumes to define ; or if it clearly exhibits both fac- 
tors in all desired completeness, it cannot bring them 
into any close union, since neither demands the other, 
whiteness being easily conceivable apart from man, and 
the concept of man complete without whiteness. As 
reason will not rest with the loosely composite concept 
but must reduce it to concepts which possess an organic 
unity before it may claim to have achieved definitions 
of permanent worth, so the question of what is funda- 
mental in the existence of an object will obviously not 
be given a valid answer if traits that are someti^ies 
present and sometimes not are indiscriminately included 
with what is indispensable to the identity of the object. 

1 Cy. 1031a, 5. 
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Fundamental existence will not be indicated by loosely 
composite concepts but by concepts whose parts make 
up a unity. White surface is not an instance of primal 
existence, though surface may be so regarded. White/ 
man does not denote the fundamental existence of hiix| 
who is a man. 

It may possibly be argued that if the concepts white 
man, white surface, cannot because of their tendency to 
inner disruption be admitted as indicating anything 
primal, the concept of whiteness is a well- wrought unity 
and may therefore be taken as an index of primal exist- 
ence with as much justice as the concept of man is re- 
garded as indicating what exists independently. Aris- / 
totle admits that in a sense definition can truly be made/ 
of such existence as whiteness ; * in other words, the 
concept of whiteness is integral. Logic may neverthe-j 
less distinguish between simple concepts which ar< 
primary and other simple concepts which depend in 
way upon the former. Thus whiteness cannot be dej 
fined without some kind of reference to objects whicl 
are white. Primarily the definition applies to fori 
of .existence which are self-dependent. It may applj 
to the other forms as well, but only secondarily and b; 
recognition of the independent integral concept.' 

» 1030a, 20-32. « 1031a, 1-14. 
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Dependent concepts are not necessarily of so mani- 
festly dependent a nature as is the concept whiteness, 
which has been taken as an example. In cases where 
an attribute attaches to only a single class of objects, 
the attribute is in speech not uncommonly allowed to 
represent the object, and the concept of the attribute 
/ possessed by the objects of the class may not readily 
I reveal its dependence upon the concept of the objects 
I themselves. Examples are the concepts of the odd and 
the even. It is only number which is odd or even. 
Accordingly one may speak of the odd, meaning of 
course odd number ; as it is only number which can be 
odd, explicit mention of number drops out. In defin- 
ing the odd, then, there is much less probability that 
the dependence of the concept will be invariably recog- 
nized than in the case of attributes Uke white, which 
occur in such diverse connections that they nfever come 
to represent a particular class of objects. In speech, 
Aristotle observes, odd is freely substituted for odd 
number, while white alone does not sufllce to indicate 
an object which is white ; in thought, however, the con- 
cept of odd is as genuinely dependent as is that of 
white. The dependent or composite concept, as the 
analysis has shown, is indicative of what exists depen- 
dently ; the independent integral concept, however, 
may be considered at least an index of primal existence. 
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With SO much to be said in favor of the definition — 
that is, the concept of what constitutes the intelligible 
identity of the object to which the definition applies — 
as giving what is fundamental in the existence of the 
object, it becomes necessary to distinguish between two 
possible interpretations of the importance to be attached 
to the definition, for exhibiting primal existence. The 
expression which Aristotle has used in the inquiry into / 
the nature of concepts has invariably been that the de-l 
finition is of primal existence, not that it constituted 
such existence.* i 

The question may then arise whether that which 
conveys the identity of an object and which corres- 
X)onds to the simple concept is the same with the 
object or whether it exists independently of the object 
— ^possibly entirely apart from it. Some philosophers 
have maintained that the Idea, or form of an object 
exists quite removed from the object.* The question is 
not to be confused with the question as to whether the 
intelligible character of an object is equivalent to the 
totality of traits the object at any one time is said to 
possess. It will readily be admitted that what is 

^ 1031a, 2 et passim, 

^ In the separate existence attributed to definitions Aristotle finds 
one origin for the doctrine of Ideas. Cf, 1078b, 31. 
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fundamental in an object — that which conveys its 
identity — ^is not the same with the object possessed of 
all the attributes which may chance to attach to it. 
Socrates in his fundamental character is not to be con- 
sidered totally identical with Socrates as he is known. 
Yet in the sense in which the question is raised, Aris- 
totle holds that the object is the same with its funda- 
mental character.^ Socrates as he is known presents 
many characteristics which are accidental, which are 
merely incidental to his identity. Were he deprived 
of these, he would still be in an important sense the 
same Socrates; but were the essential factors of his 
identity withdrawn from his existence, it is almost 
truistic to say he would no longer exist. What is 
fundamental in the character of an object, its intelli- 
gible existence — resides in the object, and is in the 
truest sense the same with the object. 

If it were to be assumed that what is fundamental in 
; an object exists outside of it — ^in the form of an Idea or 
\ otherwise — ^it would be necessary to inquire what rela- 
|tion such an entity might bear to the object whose 
! nature it is supposed to determine. It would further be 
I necessary to inquire how far such an entity could be in- 
telligible. Certain philosophers have indeed asserted 

^ The defense of this view occupies Chapter 6 of Book Zeta. 
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that the object "participates" in these supposed super- 
nal entities. What this means Aristotle finds it impos- 
sible to say, nor does he find any other relation more evi- 
dent. If it be said that objects are intelligible by vir- 
tue of some such entity — and, as has been indicated, it 
is in terms of the fundamental nature of an object that 
it is truly intelligible — in what way are the supernal 
entities themselves intelligible? Unless other explana- 
tion were devised, there would have to be assumed a 
still higher entity expressing the essential nature of 
these; the same process would require a yet higher 
entity, and so on indefinitely.^ If what is fundamental 
in man exists not in man but in some way beyond him, 
how can there be knowledge of what man is, since 
admittedly knowledge attains its goal only when it dis- 
closes what is fundamental in the object known? 
Clearly, it would be necessary to attain knowledge of 
Man supernal. Such an entity might exist, but it 
would be beyond our ken. The conclusion is that if 
an absolute separation is made between that which 
exists and that which is known, the latter cannot exist 
and the former cannot be known. 

* 1032a, 2-4. 






CHAPTER V 

Primal Existence {Concluded) 

I 

With the decision that it is not reasonable to sup- 
pose that the fundamental character of an object re- 
sides elsewhere than in its own existence, Aristotle 
undertakes in the seventh chapter of Book Zeta a direct 
study of change, which from the standpoint of phUo- 
sophical inquiry is the empirical fact of the highest 
significance. This study might have been begun earlier 
had it not been desirable at the outset to take measure 
of existing doctrines. 

One may reasonably hope that in tracing the condi- 
tions under which new objects are formed, and existing 
ones act, suffer alteration or perish, it may be possible 
to disclose what is fundamental in their existence. In 
such a study one may hope to determine what import- 
ance the intelligible identity of an object has for the 
statement of its existence, and what if aught else is 
essential. 

(90) 
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There are in Aristotle's classification two great divis- 
ions of change: on the one hand that absolute change 
involved in generation— decay, creation — destruction; 
on the other, relative change, as in qualitative altera- 
tions, local movement or variations in size. To avoid 
an undiscriminating survey, Aristotle concentrates his 
initial effort upon one kind of change and only later 
considers how the theory must be altered, if at all, in 
order to include the other kind also.* The selection 
of the so-called absolute change as the chief subject for 
study rests probably upon the hope that at the point 
where beings arise or where they perish will most 
readily appear what essentially they are. It is natural 
to suppose that could one but know the conditions/ 
under which things come into existence or pass out oj 
existence, one would hold the secret of their being/ 
Could one but intelligently witness these critical 
moments, one might expect to find what constitutes the 
existence of the objects themselves. At no other point 
in their careers is change so significant. The inter- 
mediate and lesser changes have their meaning; they 
assist toward a knowledge of the specific character of 
the object. They may indeed obscurely indicate what 
fundamentally the object is; they may be found to dis- 

' See mfrat p. 114. 
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close a truth identical with that of the great change. 
But primarily, luminously, the truth is given by the 
change that has been called absolute. To what degree 
the basis of Aristotle's choice was consciously laid, it is 
impossible to say. The conspicuous use of production 
in the absolute sense and the subordinate place given 
relative change could, however, have been authorized 
by no other reason than the greater fruitfulness of the 
concept of absolute change and its superior adaptability 
to presentation. 

Concrete objects of our experience manifest for the 
most part the characteristic of having been produced.* 
Some of these objects have been produced through the 
reproductive force of nature, others through art; yet 
others have arisen in an anomalous and indeterminate 
fashion — spontaneously,' it may be said. Genesis, in 
the sense of the appearance of a being which did not 
before exist — as distinguished from change in a being j 
already existing — Aristotle accordingly observes to be 
of three kinds: generation in nature, artificial creation 
—as in works of man's art— and spontaneous origina- 
tion. By the latter Aristotle would indicate geneses 
that have no assignable cause — origins whose sole 

1 Of, 1069a, 30, 31. 

* airb ravTOfi&Tov, 
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sponsor is chance. He does not mean that they indeed 
have a determinable cause could one but search it out. 
They have not merely an unfathomed cause but one by 
its very nature unfathomable.^ Therefore this kind of 
origin is of no avail for the purpose in hand. For- 
tunately, moreover, it is the atypical, the abnormal, by 
its very concept; and hence its utter lack of determin- 
able character does not affect the success of the investi- 
gation as a whole. The vast majority of productions 
have strictly definite antecedents, and easily lend them- 
selves to analysis. 

Aristotle considers first such geneses as occur through 
man's art. Here, for example, is a bronze ring, the re- 
sult of man's handiwork. Before its maker's thought, 
skill, strength, had operated, the bronze ring did not 
exist. Bronze existed, and in another sense ring also 
existed; it was not fashioned by the man. But he made 
the ring of bronze. He took a shapeless material and 
he gave it a chosen shape. He did not therewith make 
the shape de novo; he copied the shape of another 
object — one in nature, perhaps — or embodied a form 
represented in the mind. Neither did he make the 
bronze which he used. The bronze was made, to be 

^ See sifpra, p. 67. 
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sure, but by the smelter's art, which in turn wrought 
upon more primitive materials, made the bronze of 
something, made it to be something it was not before — 
as the bronze ring also was made. A different example 
may be offered : the physician cures, he produces 
health. It is indeed an intangible product, yet the 
production is no less genuine, for without the physi- 
cian's intervention the patient is not restored to health, 
and the outcome is entirely different. But does the 
physician make health? In a sense he does; for he 
knows the bodily conditions indispensable to health 
and these he establishes by all the means he can com- 
mand. But in another sense he does not make health 
— for health exists where the physician has never 
exercised his art, and it is by close observation of 
health as it exists naturally, by keeping before his 
Vnind the ideal of health, that the physician is able to 
produce it artificially.^ And note again, as in the case 
of the artisan in bronze, the physician must work upon 
a given material. He must take the patient as he finds 
him and, using such medicinal means as are appro- 
priate, establish the natural processes in the right 
.courses. As the worker in metals makes a perfect 



^Of, 1032b, 6-10. 
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bronze ring by a steady vision of the form to be given / 
to the bronze and a clever manipulation of the material,/ 
so the physician succeeds by steadfast adherence to th^ 
ideal of health and by judicious appliance of means. 
The results are a ring fashioned of bronze, health em- 
bodied in a human being — not of course a merely ideal 
ring nor disembodied health. It is true that despite 
the best craft, either effort may fail. There may be a 
flaw in the metal and the ring may break; there may 
be conditions beyond a physician's control, and the I 
patient may die. In all efforts of man's art it is evi- 
dent that two factors are involved, the material and the 
form which is to be given to it; and every result of 
man's art is matter and form in one — ^shaped, wrought 
material. 

But the material when it comes to man's hand is by 
no means absolutely formless, it is not entirely devoid 
of character; it is only relatively so— that is, with refer- 
ence to the purpose it is now to fulfil. Form of some 
kind every material already possesses; it is merely that 
new form is to be added unto it.^ The evident reason 
for Aristotle's insistence on this point is that all mater- 
ials which man's constructive or perfecting art employs 

'Cy. 1049a, 17-20. 
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are definitely describable, as of such and such kinds. 
Moreover were men at work on a characterless matter — 
ias one devoid of all form would be — there would be no 
lecessity as there now is for the careful weighing of the 
idvantages for prescribed ends of certain materials over 
[others; there would be no dififerentiation whatever as to 
adaptability to various results.* Strictly, from the 
standpoint of man's activity, no unformed matter 
exists, and, excluding the mental representation of a 
form,' there is no pure form. Health exists in bodies, 
shapes exist in bronze and wood and stone, or some- 
thing else material. 

It is also evident that the objects of man's art are 
in all cases individual and definite' — ^a particular 
house is made of particular stones or timbers and 
by particular workmen. Anyone knows in a general 
way what a house should be, and also in a gen- 
eral way what material will be used in its construction, 
and that its construction will take place through cer- 
tain agencies. But when a house is built, it is a par- 
ticular house, made of particular materials — ^in other 
words, it is a concrete, individual object of a specific 

^Cf. 1044a, 28, 29. 

' 1032b, 1 et passim, 

• Note the frequent expression rdde ti. 
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kind. Its plan may be identical with that of many 
other houses the architect has built; nevertheless, it is 
individual, because the plan is here developed in a 
portion of material that is identical with no other por 
tion of material in the world. ^ 

In the case of beings that have a natural origin, the 
analysis of the factors involved, and the results at- 
tained, follow much the same lines as in the case of 
things produced artificially. We may take the ex- 
ample of ten trees in a row which look so much alike 
that we say we cannot tell them apart. Yet we do tell 
them apart, for we count them; and were the form of 
one in every respect absolutely the same as that of the 
others, nevertheless the trees would be distinct, and we 
would never suppose that one tree contained the mate- 
rial of the other trees. Nor, however alike they may be, 
would we suppose that they were all sprung from one 
and the same germ. Each had a particular origination, 
as each is now an individual tree, developed from sep- 
arate matter, after a common manner. Objects in 
nature are not, however, for the most part of the 
striking identity in every detail of appearance which 
the example improvised has assumed. Aristotle in- 

»Cy. 1049a, 24; 1070, 31, 
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variably makes provision for idiosyncrasies, variations 
from the type, but he does not regard them as of 
primary importance for the inquiry now under way. 
The striking feature about natural geneses is the obe- 
dience to type. The animate forms known to Aristotle 
as a naturalist exhibited remarkable groupings, and 
each group appeared to have a law unto itself which 
the individuals, with minor and perhaps explicable 
exceptions, observed. Others had noted the same fact 
and had been dazzled by it — at least so Aristotle re- 
ports — to the extent that to them the type had come to 
seem the common parent. But to Aristotle such a 
[notion appeared unnecessary, not to say futile and 
fundamentally unintelligible.* Discarding the genus — 
and a fortwri the higher universals — as in no way help- 
ful to the explanation of natural origins, he sees here 
again only a process from concrete individual to con- 
crete individual. A tree appears; it springs from a 
particular seed; the seed was borne by a particular tree 
of prior existence; this earlier tree in turn arose from a 
seed. To this explanation nothing need be added ex- 
cept that the tree is matter and form combined; the 
materials of its nutrition it works up in a characteristic 

^See infraf pp. 164, 166. 
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manner and it is not only a tree, but a definite kind of 
tree. The manner of nutrition, we may say, is ances- 
tral, it is inherited from the parent tree; but yet it is 
now this tree's own which it will in turn transmit. It 
was conveyed to it in the germ; it was not derived in 
imitation of some ideal and perfect tree, by participation 
in the type Tree. The tree's growth proceeds in defi- 
nite ways because the tree is a live thing; it has specific 
activities and is capable of disposing its material after 
predetermined lines. It too is definite, individual; it 
is matter and form combined— particular matter and j 
specific form. 

Passing onward throughout the reach of natural 
geneses, the analysis is unaltered, the result remains 
the same. Everywhere it is the individual which is 
real; the individual everywhere is matter and form 
combined, and the descent has always been from thatj 
which was itself individual, itself composed of matter, 
and form.^ 

II 

In gathering up the results of this study of change, 
too much emphasis can hardly be placed on the obser- 
vation that whatever is produced in nature or art pos- 

1 1034a, 2-8. 
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sesses a distinctive character of its own; it is formed 
out of something as material; and it is brought into 
being by something which may be called the agent or 
efficient cause/ Those things which arise through the 
reprM uv.dve force of nature are such as man or animal 
or plant; and that out of which they are produced is, 
generally stated, matter. What is produced by art is 
likewise made from matter. Objects of either class 
may or may not exist; and this is the token of their 
material nature.' It can be further observed that in 
general that which is produced possesses a character 
which resembles the character of that by which it is 
produced; it may be said that the form of that which is 
produced is similar to the form of that which produces. 
This is especially clear in the case of plants and ani- 
mals. It may not seem so clear, Aristotle admits, in 
the case of things that are wrought by man's art or 
power or thought; and indeed some of the works of 
man seem automatic, ruled by chance, just as do some 
of the works of nature. Nevertheless the typical 
objects of man's creative activity arise from a form 
which dwells in the mind. Thus, so far as its form is 

* Cjr. 1032a, 13, 14. 
' 1032a, 20-22. 
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concerned, a house is produced from the plan of a 
house in the architect's mind, a statue from the artist's 
conception. Here, as in the case of natural produc- 
tion, it may be said that like springs from like/ 

It is well to foresee that the objection may ^^uisc that 
the works of man are the mere result of what he does, 
that they spring from his acts rather than from his 
thought — from the form in his mind. If the course 
which leads up to the creation of a completed work be 
examined, the process is found to be something Uke 
this: In the first place a desired end is represented; 
that this end may be brought to pass, it is necessary 
that certain conditions should be established; these 
conditions require the preexistence of certain other con- 
ditions. Thus tracing backward a chain of circum- 
stances, the mind discovers one set that is within man's 
control. Acting upon these conditions enables one to 
bring to pass the desired end.' And in this sense it is 
surely admissible to say that the end arises from its 
representation in thought. 

But a further objection may be raised that, since 
every act of producing presupposes material, the pro- 

»(y. 1032b, 11-14; 1034a, 33-b, 1. 
'Of. 1032b, 6-10. 
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cess by which man produces may be from the material 
to the completed object instead of from the idea to the 
object. This raises the question: Is matter ever an 
essential part of the concept of the completed object ? 
An affirmative answer appears to be demanded in the 
case of such an object as a bronze ring; the concept 
includes reference to both the form and the material. 
There are very many cases in which things are named in 
accordance with the material of which they are made, 
a wooden image, a stone house. In other cases, how- 
ever, the product of human activity is not conceived in 
such a way as to suggest the material or conditions 
from which it proceeds. In the example which Aris- 
totle chooses, the man who has been brought to health 
by a physician is not called a well sick-man; and the 
reason suggested is that the subject in which changes 
have been wrought, namely man, has remained a con- 
stant factor through the change. There is nevertheless 
even in such cases as this something which may rightly 
be regarded as material, which has not altered itself 
but which has been altered by reason of the form in 
the mind. The physician has found certain of the bodily 
processes abnormal; by effective means he has directed 
them in accord with the ideal of health, imtil with the 
readjustment of functions health has been established. 
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It is clear that the result would not have been accom- 
plished except for the physician's knowledge of what 
constitutes health; the disordered processes could not 
of themselves have wrought the cure. Nor can it be 
said in cases where the material is more evident that 
that which in itself possesses no distinct form, as the 
wood and stone from which a house is made, is the 
origin of the form of the actual house. Its form is the 
idea of the architect which has been embodied in wood 
and stone. 

The aim of this argument is to establish the claim 
which the form or the intelligible identity has to a 
place in the definition of what the existence of any 
product of man's activity fundamentally is. Aristotle 
maintains that it is impossible to regard the form either 
as the mere result of actions or as an epiphenomenon 
of the material. But the study of the conditions un- 
der which objects are produced cannot have progressed 
to this point without disclosing that the material of 
which an object is made is indispensable to the exist- 
ence of the object. If the form does in its own right 
enter into the fundamental constitution of an object, it 
is nevertheless not all that is essential. In the state- 
ment of what the existence of an object is fundament- 
ally, there is equal necessity that recognition be given 
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the material. It is impossible to hold that the mate- 
rial is after all unessential and should rather be re- 
garded as an element of the same nature as those which 
may enter into a description of the object, but which 
are not indispensable to its continued existence. It is 
equally impossible to hold that what is called material 
is by proper analysis a part of the form; and that the 
form thus understood expresses the whole of the 
object's essential existence. The result of the empir- 
ical study was to show that even if a form may be 
realized in various materials, and one material some- 
what indifferently substituted for another, nevertheless, 
if it is to be realized at all — that is, if an object is to 
exist — some material is indispensable. 

The distinction between material and form is especi- 
ally conspicuous in the products of human activity; 
the versatility with which a material is adapted to 
diverse forms, the wide possibilities of realizing a 
single form in many different materials, recommend the 
region of man's creative activity as one where the dis- 
tinction between matter and form will be most readily 
observed. It is doubtless for this reason that Aristotle 
has first turned in his inquiry concerning geneses to 
the study of artificial production. He has foreseen, 
however, the objection that the distinction may have 
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been too sharply drawn, and that its practical import- 
ance in the world of art may have obscured the analy- 
sis. What has been called material may be essential 
in natm*al objects as it is in objects of man's fashion- 
ing; but a genuinely philosophical analysis might in 
both cases discover that so far from being distinguished 
from form it is but a part of the form, and, especially 
in natural objects, hardly a distinguishable part of it. 
The question is, can the existence of any or all of the^ 
objects of our ordinary experience be essentially noth- 
ing but form? Does the intelligible identity, which ^^^^^^^^\ 
earlier in the discussion has been admitted as indis- - ' 
pensable to the existence of an object, give the complete 
answer as to what its existence essentially is ? To say 
that it does is utterly to defy empirical observation, 
and to deny the fact which has given the chief stimulus 
to reflective inquiry. 

Before this result can be fully exhibited, it is neces- 
sary to emphasize a doctrine which has been stated 
earlier and which is to have a considerable influence in 
the latter portion of the argument. Form as form can- 
not properly be said to be produced at all. It has been 
shown that one who makes a bronze sphere does not 
make the sphere as such, nor was it ever made/ 

iQT. 1033a, 32-34. 
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Were forms themselves produced, there would be an 
infinite regress. In order that the form sphere should 
have been produced, there would have had to be a 
preexistent form, to leave out of account all other re- 
quirement; this preexistent form would similarly have 
been produced and would demand an earlier form, and 
so on indefinitely/ It might possibly be said that the 
mode in which the production of the form sphere is to 
be conceived is merely that its parts existed separately 
and were at some time assembled. Such a supposition 
involves an assumption to which Aristotle's thought is 
almost ak hostile as to the assumption of an infinite 
regress. Every whole that is not simply an aggregate 
is prior in existence, as. in thought, to any or all 
of its parts. Without the sphere, the existence of the 
circumference of the sphere is inconceivable; the parts 
of a sphere are not intelligible — ^and, if forms, they 
j^y^« must be intelligible — without reference to the sphere 
j|yiA^1 itself; the sphere is prior to any part of it which we 
y- ^ j may conceive, and therefore it is clear that the form of 
ki^ J sphere cannot have been produced by the assemblage 
if of its parts. 

It appears that there is no way in which form 
as form can be said to be created.' If the truth 

U033b, 3-17. U039b, 24-26. 
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of this be admitted, the necessary conclusion is that a 
valid account of a world in which change is the con- 
spicuous fact and the one that more than all else calls 
for explanation, will not be given merely in terms of 
form. It is placed beyond possibility of doubt that 
objects which are produced, which undergo change of 
various kinds, are not in their essential existence solely 
form. There can be no more undeniable or instructive 
and important fact than that objects exhibiting dis- 
tinctive characteristics arise, undergo continual altera- 
tion, and finally perish. It is true that some natural 
objects, such as the heavenly bodies, seem permanent; 
yet even these change as regards position, and so must 
partake of the general nature of the transitory. The 
fact of change unqualifiedly demands, in Aristotle's] 
view, something material in that which changes.^ 

A consequence of the view that all existence is essenti- 
ally form, perhaps even more serious than its un- 
conscious denial of change, is that this view does away 
with the distinctions existing between the individuals 
of a class.' The form of the individuals of a given class 
is generally admitted to be one; although of course it 

'QT. 1032a, 20; 1042a, 32 et seq,; 1069b, 3— b, 26. 
'QT. 1074a, 33. 
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might fairly be claimed in many cases that the form 
of an individual is very clearly distinguishable from 
that of any other member of its class. There remain, 
however, great realms of existence where the individ- 
uals are not evidently different in character and where 
the closest observation would not avail to bring out a 
distinction; their intelligible identity is to all intents 
and purposes and, perhaps absolutely, one. Neverthe- 
less no one has any difficulty, if several members of 
such a uniform class are placed before him, in telling 
how many there are; and generally, even if it requires 
some skill to describe objects, it is a simple matter to 
distinguish numerically between them. This kind of ' 
distinctness would not exist at all if they were essen- 
tially form alone. ^ Different forms might exist; but 
many of the individuals which now are distinct would 
be merged in a single form. To do away with matter 
as an essential factor in the existence of all objects of 
sense perception is not only to forbid that any change 
shall enter their existence, but also to deny that they 
are numerically distinct. Further, it is to offer no ex- 
planation for the fact that something may chance to 
emerge in the career of an object which has not been 

i(y. 1034a, 7, 8. 
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provided for in its form/ Either the form must de- 
part from its nature and include what is accidental as 
well as what is essential, or matter must be admitted 
into the definition of the existence of objects, not only / 
that there may be change and complete individuality, 
but also that there may be some basis in their existence 
for events not strictly necessitated. 

If form as form is not produced, neither is matter, 
absolutely considered, produced, for it similarly would 
require an endless series — if it were not unaccountably 
produced from what was not of material nature. 
Strictly, matter like form is unproduced.' It remains 
then to develop more fully how matter and form, 
which together constitute any individual concrete being, 
enter into the productive series. 

There is a sense in which it is said that a particular 
sphere is produced. A man is said to make a bronze 
sphere when he clothes the form sphere in the material 
bronze. Neither the form nor the matter results from 
the act of making, but only the particular combination 
of one with the other. In the works of man's art it is 
clear that to produce is merely to combine in particular 
ways existing form and existing matter, and so to 
create an object which did not before exist. 

^Cf. 1027a, 13-16. • 990b, 12; 1069b, 36. 
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The example makes it appear a somewhat natural 
assumption that before the combination has been made 
the form existed in entire independence of any matter. 
One would not be so easily tempted to make a similar 
supposition regarding the matter, for the diverse mater- 
ials of which spheres may be made have each a some- 
what distinctive character, a form. In the case of the 
form that is realized in the spheres we perceive, there is 
a not uncommon tendency to conceive of a sphere of 
pure form, existing apart from matter. Aristotle 
claims, however, that if there is such a sphere, it has 
no particular existence. It cannot be indicated as 
'Hhis," it can only be described as '*such"; number, 
quality, place and time — whatever limits and defines 
particular existence — ^are necessarily lacking in the 
sphere as pure form. Yet it is said that a man who 
makes a sphere makes it from the form of sphere, and 
that when the bronze sphere is made it bears, perhaps 
imperfectly, the characteristics of the sphere of pure 
form. 
V It is true that in a sense existence as pure form is, in 
(I works of art, the progenitor of existence as sensibly 
', I perceived. The form of sphere which exists in the i 
/ mind is not, however, independent of the experience of 
; the same form realized in nature, and there is no 
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ground whatever for the claim that the form of natural 
objects exists somewhere devoid of matter. The man 
Callias or Socrates is analogous to this bronze sphere; 
man or animal is analogous to the sphere in general. 
Now, it is clear that if the general form of man — thel » 
Idea, as some are accustomed to call it — exists apart | 
from the particular man, this form has nothing to da | 
with the origin or the existence of particular men.^ 

In the case of most of the objects which arise through 
the reproductive force of nature there is a striking 
differentiation as to type, which has given rise to the 
belief that somewhere there exist pure forms, patterns, 
as it were, for all the members of their respective classes. 
Leaving out of consideration the obscurity of such an 
explanation of the similarity among the members of a 
natural group, the fact is in Aristotle's view suflSciently 
accounted for by the observation that that which is 
created is similar in form to that by which it is created 
— ^unless nature fails of her usual goal, and even here 
similarity is apt to be found, if one takes a broad 
enough view of the matter. Offspring is like parent. 
Different in matter, they are one in form. It is as in the 
case of the men Callias and Socrates; they are funda- 

1 1033b, 24-^2. 
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mentally one in form, but this form is in the case of 
each embodied in a particular set of tissues. The fact 

fof their similarity does not justify one in setting up an 
ideal Man as exemplar, after which their individual 
{A existences have been modelled. Especially for objects 
in nature, since these most evidently present the char- 
acter of primal existence, certain philosophers, Aristotle 
observes, have sought to discover such exemplars. 
But these exemplars are obviously superfluous. Gen- 
erally speaking it is indeed correct to say that man is 
descended from man; but this must not be interpreted 
\to mean that particular individuals of a class have 
joriginated from that which itself is not particular. 

It has been with the purpose of more exactly deter- 
mining the conditions under which new existences ap- 
pear that Aristotle has been drawn into a discussion 
which anticipates slightly the conclusions of the later 
inquiry into the universal considered as primal exist- 
ence. If every genesis is strictly a particular genesis, 
it may be argued that the essential existence of each 
being so produced is individual, particular, and not to 
be explained as merely a detached portion of the uni- 
versal. 

To complete the statement regarding the conditions 
of change, the ninth chapter of Book Zeta brings into 
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closer relation the productions wrought by art and 
those arising in nature, and shows the correspondence 
between the conditions of absolute change and those of 
lesser changes. Of the objects in nature some are rela- 
tively inert and can partake of perceptible change only 
through the application of external force. Production 
in such cases always requires the intervention of art. 
Thus the stone requires the work of man's hand that it 
may be shaped and erected to its place in thq structure 
of a dwelling. Other objects of nature hold within 
themselves an almost incalculable power of growth and 
activity. In some cases, however* existences which 
have the inherent power of growth or action may not 
be able to grow or act in particular ways; and here art 
may supplement nature. What art adds, however, 
may be observed to bear a close relation to that part 
of the activity of the natural object which it takes as 
its point of departure. To produce health art selects 
some material condition which is a part of health or 
which has health as a natural consequence; as, for ex- 
ample, warmth. Warmth may be produced by friction; 
hence through friction health may in some cases be 
established. The creation of health presents at once 
the characteristics of the productions of nature and the 
productions of art. As nature, it proceeds from like to 
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like; as the result of art, it proceeds from the idea 
health through the act which will produce it. 

Production may be the creation of objects; it may 
also be the creation of movements and other changes in 
preexisting objects. Just as in the case of the creation 
of objects the form is not itself produced, so in the case 
of the production of modifications* in objects, the modi- 
fication as such is not produced. Smoothness in gen- 
eral is not produced in the polishing of wood; what is 
produced is smoothness of this particular wood. As in 
the production of objects, the production of modifica- 
tions in objects consists in the embodying of preexist- 
ing form in preexisting matter. In the production of 
modifications in objects, however, the qualities produced 
need not arise from qualities actually preexisting. They 
may arise from qualities preexisting only potentially. 

HI 

With the close of the ninth chapter of Book 2jeta, the 
outlines of Aristotle's own doctrine of what is funda- 
mental in the existence of objects evident to sense are 

' Aristotle indades all of the remaining modes of predication. 

The analysis is thns extended from sabstantive or primal existence 

to the so-called secondary or deriyative forms of existence. Cf, 
1034b, 7-18. 
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complete. The remaining eight chapters of the book 
are, however, requisite for following out certain questions 
which the earlier chapters deferred. The examination 
of the use of the term for primal existence as designat- 
ing the class or the universal has hardly been begun. 
The manner in which definition is related to primal 
existence has not been fully developed, and there has 
been no suggestion of the means whereby that which is 
both materia] and form can have any higher degree of 
unity, and therefore any better claim to being primal 
existence, than has that which we designate by the 
expression ** white man.*' This last question is only 
partially answered in Book Zeta. The discussion of 
the doctrine of universals has more evidence of finality; 
while the question discussed at greatest length is that 
relating to definition. There is at least one excellent 
reason for introducing at this point a somewhat ex- 
haustive study of the definition. A more advantageous 
approach to the doctrine of universals could hardly be 
devised; and it is of couifc an encounter with that 
much favored doctrine which an explanation in terms 
of the particular and concrete must inevitably face. 

Among the early diflBculties of Book Beta was that 
concerning the position which genera should hold in 
philosophic explanation. It was said that inasmuch 
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as we know all things through their definitions, and 
genera are the *' originative principles" ' of definitions, 
it may be argued that ultimately genera are the orig- 
inative principles of the existences defined.* Aris- 
totle has now shown that the objects of nature present 
forms which are similar to the forms of other objects of 

I the same class but which are embodied in separate and 
distinct portions of matter. Such objects are, however, 
represented in thought by concepts which are conveyed 
through definition. The exact relation of the concept 
to individual existence evidently needs to be more 
thoroughly investigated, if the status of the universal 

L is to be less equivocal. 

It will be admitted that as the concept is related to 
the thing, so also the part of the concept is related to the 
part of the thing. Upon this basis one may then in- 
quire whether the relation of part to whole in the con- 
cept entirely corresponds to the relation of part to 
whole in the object.' It appears that in some cases the 
concept is not divisible ittJH parts corresponding to the 
parts of the object; while in other cases the concept is 
divisible just as the object is divisible. The concept 



^ apxai. « 998b, 4-6. 

* This inquiry is made in chapter 10 of Book Zeta. 
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circle, for example, is not divisible into concepts of the 
sections of the circle, although the circle embodied in 
material may be divided into its sections. The con- 
cept of a syllable, however, is divisible into the con- 
cepts of its elements, just as the syllable is divisible 
into its parts. The concept of man again is not divided 
into concepts of bones, sinews and muscles. All con- 
crete objects, as has been shown, represent a union of 
form and matter. While matter is a part of the con- 
crete object, it does not form a part of the concept. 
The bronze is a part of the statue as an object; it will 
be indicated in a description, but strictly it forms no 
part of statue as a concept. 

From this line of argument Aristotle concludes 
that form, and form alone, can be expressed in 
the concept. It is for this reason that the sections 
of a circle, though parts of an actual circle, are 
not parts of the concept circle. Again, the concept 
of acute angle forms no part of the concept right 
angle, although a materilk object having the form 
of a right angle may be divided into acute angles. In 
concept the circle is clearly prior to the sections, and 
these ar^definable only with reference to it. The right 
angle is not defined with reference to the acute angle, 
but the acute angle with reference to the right angle. 
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Aristotle has indeed held that the concept of the syl- 
lable may be divided into the concepts of the letters; 
but by the letters he means not the letters as 
made in wax or as articulate in speech, but only as 
intelligible to the mind. Only those parts which are 
immaterial can be parts of the concept. Matter, as has 
been said before, is indefinable and necessarily eludes 
conception. 

In so far then as an object is material it must escape 
conception and the expression of conception in defini- 
tion. Individual objects, since they are in some degree 
material, will never be adequately represented by defi- 
nition.* They may be perceived and indicated but 
they can be defined only through the universal, which 
ignores an essential part of their existence. A par- 
ticular circle can be defined only in so far as its form is 
'•i that which is universal among circles. Its individual 
; existence is of the matter, not of the form, and form 
I alone can appear in definition.* 

Since the definition has to do with the form alone it 
is evident that valid definition must be based upon a 
clear distinction between the form of an object and 
its material.* Clarified concepts require au, unerring 

iQT. 1036a, 2-6. *Cf. 1036a, 28, 29. 

' This problem is considered in chapter 11 of Book Zeta. 
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recognition of form. Where the same form is found 
under diverse material embodiments, as the circle in 
bronze and wood and stone, the mind readily distin- 
guishes the form as such. Where, however, the form 
is regularly embodied in the same material, as the form 
of man in bone and sinew and muscle, the distinction 
is not an easy one.' 

^Aristotle discovers in this general fact the reason that some 
philosophers haye held that the circle and the triangle maj not 
property he defined hy lines and the continuous. These elements 
seem to them analogous to the flesh and bone of man and to the 
bronze of the statue; they consider them material and accordingly 
regard number as the true form. The concept of the line, for ex- 
ample, is according to their view that of the number two. They 
are not agreed as to whether the Dyad is the line itself or only 
the form of the line. By this method, Aristotle remarks, many 
things which appear to differ in form are reduced by the Pythagor- 
eans to one and the same form. Carried to its logical conclusion, 
their method would result in reducing all things to a single unity. 
Accordingly the futility of the method is self-evident. Its initial 
mistake is evidently that of assuming intelligibility as the supreme 
test of existence. With such a criterion, all that falls short of 
universality is degraded, and the individual and particular becomes 
almost the non-existent. In opposition to such doctrine Aristotle 
affirms that the universal does not exist apart from individuals, 
that the definition faithfully records only a part of the existence of 
that to which it applies, but that it is still necessary to regard the 
definition as primarily applicable to existences which are individual. 
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If examination be made of a definition, which, as has 
been shown, is capable of analysis into parts, it is found 
[that it contains nothing but the genus and the differ- 
entiee.* Whether there is one differentia or many, 
Aristotle says, makes no difference. In either case the 
definition reached is a unitary concept. The question 
may arise. In what consists this unity? It may be 
asked why the concept expressed in definition, as 
applicable to primal existence, does not break up into 
independent concepts, as it was shown occurs in the 
case of such a concept as that of white man. Man, it 
was said, is not necessarily white, whiteness can be 
conceived apart from man; therefore the concept of 
white man is a complex of two independent concepts 
and is not strictly definition. Why now is not the 
concept biped animal, which may be allowed to repre- 

^ This term is so used as to include the various grades of division 
to which the genus is subjected. The way in which a definition is 
properly constructed is thus exemplified: animals may be differ- 
entiated as the footed and the footless; footed animals, again, may 
be regarded as a genus which may be differentiated into the two- 
footed and many-footed; following the direct line of differentiation, 
one should next take as genus the two-footed and differentiate 
according to the characteristics of the foot — as to the division of the 
foot or its lack of division; thus one should proceed until he arrives 
at that which is no longer capable of differentiation. 
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sent the definition of man, equally capable of analysis 
into independent concepts? The question evidently 
bears upon the unity of what is defined.* It is clear, , 
however, that biped cannot be conceived as existing . j 
independently of animal. Biped then implies the con-, 
cept of animal; but not in the sense that it is the same ; 
concept as that of animal, since there are animals that; 
do not possess this characteristic and it would be absurd 
that the same concept should contain contradictory 
characteristics, as if animal were at once quadruped 
and biped. Similarly it may be argued that the con- 
cept wingless biped animal is one ; for winglessness 
characterizes a certain kind of biped animal. It is 
again not a mere repetition of the concept biped, since 
not all bipeds are wingless. The definition may accord- 
ingly have numerous parts, and yet be strictly unitary 
if it is constructed according to the fundamental char- 
acteristics of that which is defined and does not con- 
tain what is merely accidental. As the genus does not 
exist apart from the differentia, nor this apart from its 
differentiee, if it have such, it is clear that, if in con- 
structing a definition one has proceeded directly in the 
line of essential differentiae, the last differentia best 

* See infray p. 137. 
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indicates actual existence, and the concept which con- 
tains this last differentia better satisfies the requirement 
I for the concept of the form of any primal existence than 
does the concept of the genus or a higher universal. 

IV 

That which constitutes the existence of an individual 
object is that which is characteristic of that particular 
object and which is not shared by any other object. 
Now the universal is by definition that which is com- 
mon to a class. Were the universal regarded as primal 
existence it would have to be called the primal exist- 
ence either of all the objects of any given class or of 
none of them. Of all it could not be; for assume that 
it were the existence of all, then all the objects of the 
class would be reduced to one, according to the rule 
that that is one the primal existence of which is one; 
and the universal as universal and not particular would 
no longer exist. Again, if it be assumed that the uni- 
versal is the primal existence of any one of a class, Aris- 
totle argues that for the same reason all the others of 
the class become that one, and the universal again 
disappears.^ 

The existence of the universal may, however, be some- 

1 1038b, 1-16. 
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what differently conceived. It may be proposed that 
the universal exists in a way analogous to the existence 
of the form of man in Calliajs, Socrates and others. 
Thus, may there not exist a universal ''animal" ap- 
pearing both in man and in beast? To arrive at the 
concept man it is indeed necessary to consider par- 
ticular men devoid of their accidental characteristics. 
But it cannot be said that what differentiates man and 
beast is accidental. Socrates, it has been said, would 
remain a man though he were deprived of culture. On 
the other hand a particular animal would not remain 
the same if deprived of the characteristics differentiat- 
ing man and beast ; these characteristics cannot be 
regarded as accidental. 

Nor is there any other way of adapting the theory 
of universals to the facts. What the universal in 
truth designates is the common possession by a 
variety of objects of some one quality or character- 
istic. Thus a quality of man is expressed when 
we say that he is an animal; a further quality when 
we say that he is a biped. Those who hold that 
the individual is made up of universals, as man of 
biped and animal, must assert — if universals indeed are 
of qualitative rank as Aristotle regards them* — that the 

^C/. 1039a, 1, 2. 
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qualities are prior to that which bears the qualities. 
( This is obviously absurd, for if the qualities were prior 
it would be necessary that they should exist separately 
— biped, for example, would have to exist somehow by 
/] itself, apart from all animals that are biped. Assum- 
ing for the moment that the universal designates not a 
quality shared in common by a class of objects, but 
primal existence, Aristotle argues that then Socrates, 
being man, biped, animal, would be not one but sev- 
eral, for primal existence is always separate and indi- 
vidual. Socrates, then, if he is one cannot be composed 
of several distinct primal existences.^ 

The view that primal existence is always individual 
has, however, from the standpoint of definition an 
obvious diflBculty. The prevailing opinion among 
thinkers, the one which Aristotle says is correct, is that 
definition is of primal existence — if not entirely, at any 
rate chiefly. But if primal existences are simple, if 
one cannot be aflBrmed of another, does not definition 
of primal existences become altogether impossible? If 
for example biped and animal as such are non-existent, 
the definition of man as a biped animal seems to be not 
a definition at all. And this consideration points to an 

'Cy. 1039a, 4. 
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apparent advantage enjoyed by those philosophers who 
regard universals as primary existence. 

If, however, the Ideas exist as primary beings, if 
perhaps the Animal exists in man and horse, it may be 
asked if this Animal is one and the same in both man 
and horse, or is there a different Animal for each ? If 
the answer is that Animal is one and the same to the 
degree that you are one and the same with yourself,* we 
are confronted with the absurdity that one and the 
same thing possesses contradictory characteristics; the 
same thing will be both biped and quadruped. Again, / 
this view requires that the same thing exist in different 
beings; what reason then is there for assuming that 
Animal itself will exist in itself and not apart from 
itself? If, on the other hand, the Animal existing in 
man is not one and the same with the Animal existing) 
in horse, the varieties and number of the universal 
Animal must be thought to be infinite.^ Again, what 
relation would the universal Animal bear to the par- 
ticular concrete animal which is the object of experiJ 
ence ? By assumption the universal Animal is primal 
existence and independent of the concrete animal. It 
would be necessary, then, for it to be at once itself and 

11039a, 34. » 1039b, 7. 
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the concrete animal besides. Perhaps it may be said 
that the concrete animal participates in the universal 
or coincides with it; but these expressions Aristotle 
pronounces to be utterly without meaning. 

Now it is true that the concrete individual,* that 
which Aristotle has declared is primal existence, in an 
important sense eludes definition.* Whatever is con- 
crete and individual comes into existence and passes 
away. When the individual is beyond the range of 
our sense perception we cannot certainly affirm that it 
exists; and this is because the concrete is composed of 
form and matter, and the nature of the combination is 
such that it may either be or not be. Science deals not 
with that which may both be and not be — ^for that 
would degrade science to the rank of opinion — but with 
the necessary, with that which always retains its char-t 
acteristics. There can then be no definition or demon- \ 
stration of the concrete individual. Whenever one 
assumes to define a concrete individual he must not 
ignore the fact that it is always possible that he may be 
refuted through the disappearance of the object of his. 
definition.' A particular house cannot be defined ( 
soientifically. House in the sense of intelligible form 

^TbaitfoXov, »1036a, 2-6; 10391), 28. 

•QT, 1040a, 5-7. 
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may be defined, since, as has been shown, it is not pro- 
duced nor is it destroyed. Now those who have advo- 
cated the existence of the universals have represented 
them as if they were individuals. It can accordingly 
be shown that if Ideas, in this sense of universals which 
are individuals, exist, they are no more capable of 
definition than is the concrete object.^ 

Such Ideas, it will have to be admitted, are either 
simple and unique or composed of parts. In the latter 
case a definition would not apply to any one Idea, but 
would apply to all that were composed of the same 
parts. If the Ideas are unique, where would one find 
terms with which to define them ? He cannot invent 
them, Aristotle urges, for they would be unintelligible. 
If he takes them from common speech, the terms will 
apply not to the one being alone, but to others likewise. 
It may possibly be said that by enumerating the char- 
acteristics in suflScient detail, a definition may be 
obtained, the terms of which taken together can apply 
to only one object, although any one of these terms 
may apply to a number of objects. In arriving at a 
definition in this way, however, one would enumerate 
characteristics which are accidental and which if taken 
away would leave the object of definition still the 

» Cf, 1040a, 8, 9. 
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same object. It is therefore evident that a definition 
so formed is not truly a definition. 

Furthermore, even if a definition could be made ap- 
plying to one object only, yet another object might arise 
possessing the same characteristics, and the definition 
would no longer be exclusively of the one. An ex- 
ample will serve to make this clear: If one were to 
attempt to define the sun, might there not conceivably 
arise another sun to which the definition would be 
equally applicable ? If one defined the sun as ** the one 
going around the earth" or the ''nightly concealed,'' 
he would rely, Aristotle asserts, upon an accidental 
characteristic ; for the sun might stand still or always 
appear in the heavens and it would still be the sun. 

iThe Ideas, or universals regarded as individual exist- 
ences, cannot be known through definition. They can- 
not be known as any concrete object of experience is 
known, since they are by hypothesis withdrawn from 

tense perception. There is then no evident way in 
irhich they may be known at all. 

The criticism of universals regarded as primal exist- 
ence is extended in the sixteenth chapter of Zeta to the 
highest universals. Being and Unity. This discussion 
is introduced by a brief inquiry into what constitutes 
the unity of an existence. It is indicated that every in- 
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dividual has a reason for its unity as well as for its being 
in something else than participation in a universal Unity 
or Being. What precisely the reason is, remains a sub- 
ject for later inquiry, although it is here vaguely sug- . 
gested. Certain of the existences which in former j 
passages were included in the enumeration of what are / 
generally regarded as primal are now said to be only \ 
the potentialities of individual existence. Such, for 
example, are earth, fire and air; they are, in the fig- 
urative language that is employed, ** as the milk before 
it has thickened" — the materials which may be im- 
bued with a form. The parts of animals likewise are 
to be regarded as giving merely the potentiality of 
individual existence, for none of these exist separately 
from the animals, and if they are separated they are as 
matter.^ Primary existence must present the char- 

^ Yet in some cases, Aristotle observes, it may seem that the parts 
of animals come near possessing individual existence, actual as well 
as potential; this is when the parts have principles of movement 
from certain points within themselves, and is most striking in those 
cases in which, although separated from the body, the parts continue 
to live. Nevertheless, instead of being called themselves individual 
existences, the parts of animals are rightly r^arded as the potential- 
ity of individual existence, in all the cases in which they are one 
and continuous by nature and not held together by external force 
or accidental adhesion. 
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acteristic of unity, but whatever may truly be called 
unitary must be said to exist. It is clear then that 
neither existence in general nor unity in general can be 
the primary existence of the individual object, since 
nothing that is universal is primary existence. It 
hardly needs to be said that individual existence be- 
longs only to what exists individually. Being and 
unity, however, are attributed to all things; these are 
the most universal characteristics of all, and hence 
farthest removed from concrete existence. 

Those wiio assume that the universals are primal 
existence are not to be criticised for having attributed 
to them independence, for without independence primal 
existence is inconceivable. Where they are evidently 
at fault is in assuming that the Idea, by hypothesis/ 
one and actually existing, is at the same time the essen 
tial existence of the many.* That there are etern 

^ There is in Aristotle's opinion a ready explanation for the origin 
of the doctrine of the Ideas. The reason it is assumed that such 
imperishable existences as the Ideas are like perishable concrete 
objects of experience is that it is not clearly understood what the 
nature of the eternal and imperishable must be. It came about 
that those who were unduly abstract in their thinking imagined 
that they had discovered a fundamental reality if they had been 
able to conceive of horse in itself or man in himself, when all they 
did was to attach the words in itself to names of common objects. 
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and imperishable existences which are beyond the 
range of sense perception, it is far from Aristotle's pur- 
pose to deny; he says that the stars would none the 
less exist eternally if human beings were entirely in- 
capable of seeing them. To know the nature of the 
eternal existences requires, however, another process 
than the striking of imaginary copies from the objects 
of sense perception. 



CHAPTER VI 

The Unity of Matter and Form — Potentiality 

I 

The study of definition, leading as it does to an eval- 
uation of the philosophical doctrine of universals, has 
enabled Aristotle emphatically to re-aflBrm that it is the 
individual which in the truest sense exists, even if de- 
finition cannot report the whole of that existence. 
Primal existence then consists not in the universal, not 
in the form of disembodied Ideas, but in the concrete 
and individual. There remains the question as to how 
that which is made up of matter and form, as it has 
been shown the concrete must be, can be genuinely 
one.* To this question, for apparently two reasons, 
Aristotle now gives special attention. Natural geneses, 
as well as creations in art, have been viewed as particu- 
lar combinations of matter and form. How, on the one 
hand, is combination of matter and form at all possible? 
and, on the other hand, how is it that absolute exclu- 

^Cy. 1041b, 11, 12. 
(132) 
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sions subsist between certain kinds of matter and certain 
forms, that everywhere partialities and preferences are 
evidenced ? There is a generic question involved, and 
also one that is special. Empirically, the analysis 
already made is all that it need be; it fairly recounts 
the facts of origin, and it can readily be applied, muiaiia 
mutandis, to relative, or lesser change. It has exhibited 
what is essential to any of the independent, or sub- 
stantive, existences which we encounter in ordinary 
experience; it has declared with good show of reason 
that primal existence is definite, individual. 

On logical grounds, however, it may be urged that 
an object which is one cannot be both matter and form. 
This question is approached with great deliberation; 
various possibilities of explanation are suggested through 
a general consideration of the modes in which the union 
of different factors may be stated. Explanation, it is 
said, ordinarily consists in affirming one thing of an- 
other.* To affirm one thing of itself is pointless. One 
cannot, for example, raise the question why man is 
man, for the answer is included in the question; or, 
otherwise regarded, there is but one answer for all such 
questions. One may properly ask, why is man an ani- 

1 1041a, 10, 11. 
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mal; for this may be answered by the statement that 
man has such and such characteristics. In this and 
all similar cases the existence of man is assumed in the 
question, and this points to the primary nature of man. 

But explanation may also mean the laying bare of 
the efficient causes of a phenomenon. It may be asked 
why a particular object is composed as it is, meaning 
what causes have produced it. Thus it may be asked 
why these stones and tiles are a house, the meaning 
being, by what means did they come to be combined 
into a house. 

Again, explanation may take the form of reducing 
an object to its elements. Flesh may be composed of 
earth and fire. It is nevertheless not merely earth 
and fire; the combination is something quite differ- 
ent from its components. For imagine flesh reduced 
to fire and earth; it becomes fire and earth, and is 
flesh no longer. But assume that there is a third 
element x, which together with fire and earth make 
flesh. Yet when considered as fire and earth and x, 
flesh is no longer flesh, but these; one would then need 
a fourth element, and upon being granted it, would 
meet with the same difficulty, and so on indefinitely. 
It is clear then that it is not through analysis into ele-] 
ments that the unity of a concrete existence can be ex- 
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plained. The suggestion with which Book Zeta closes 
is that the explanation of the unity of the individual ex- 
istence lies rather in something which is not an element 
and which, since it exists according to nature, may be 
called the nature of the object. This unity of matter 
and form is what is meant by its fundamental existence. 
Book Eta continues the discussion regarding the 
unity of matter and form in the primal existence.^ It 
must be admitted in the first place that all sensibly per- 
ceived objects presuppose matter. All such objects 
come into being and perish or are at least in some way 
subject to change. They increase and diminish in 
size, they pass from place to place, they may in many 

^ It is possible to regard the book as little more than an appendix 
to the extended discussion of the preceding book, in which the 
theory of the fundamental existence of objects evident to sense has 
been almost completely developed; in this light it would be in its 
first five chapters a fragmentary reenforcement of certain points of 
the argument given in Book Zeta, and its closing chapter would 
appear simply to prepare for the discussion of Book Theta. Yet 
the selection of its topics and their development are such as to make 
it more probable that the book fulfils a distinct purpose; the ques- 
tion bearing upon the unity of matter and form in the individual 
object receives a conclusive answer, and there is nothing to show 
that Book Eta does not owe its existence to the importance which 
evidently attaches to this question. 
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cases undergo multiform modifications. All this would 
be impossible were there no substrate ' remaining the 
same with itself through the change. This substrate, 
in assuming positive character or in suffering depriva- 
tion of character, possesses the quality of potential 
though not actual concrete existence ; this it is which is 
meant by matter. Democritus held that the differences 
in objects sensibly perceived originated in three differ- 
entiating characteristics of a substrate material; the 
matter was homogeneous in nature but was subject to 
differences in shape, position and arrangement. Aris- 
totle claims, however, that the differentiating character- 
istics of objects are manifold — such, for example, as 
synthesis, position, time, place. All these character- 
istics and more go to make up individuality. They 
themselves are of course not fundamental existence, 
but such existence appears to require their presence. 

After the argument of Book Zeta it can not be 
doubted that the objects of sense perception have both 
matter and form.* If, for example, soul is the form of 

' rb viroKeifievov. 1042a, 33. 

'It is true that the question may sometimes arise whether the 
name of an object signifies the form alone or the composite of form 
and matter; but if the inquiry is, what exists, the form alone does 
not explain a concrete existence. Cf, 1043a, 29 et seq. 
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man, the soul is yet not man; but soul in body is man. 
How now shall one rightly conceive of the soul as in 
the body — of the unity of that which is both matter and 
form ? It does not seem to carry much weight to say 
that man is composed of body and soul by synthesis. 
Nor is there any significance in asserting that a man is 
composed of body and soul together with a third ele- 
ment, which may perhaps be called synthesis. Syn- 
thesis does not on the one hand arise out of the things 
synthesized, nor on the other is it wholly independent. 
The very unity of the definition appears to rest upon 
the unity of the object whose kind it defines;^ yet the 
object contains that which must be left unanalyzed 
by the definition. This may be the reason why no 
ground for the unity of the definition appears within it; 
and yet it undeniably is one not by a loose attachment 
of part to part, as the Iliad, but somehow vitally one.* 
Aristotle finds an analogy between definition and num- 
ber.* Each is in his view made up of elements which 
are themselves not further resolvable; each ceases to be 
itself when any element however small is either added 
or withdrawn. Leaving aside the unity of number, the 

> 1037b, 26; 1044a, 6, 7. 
«(y. 1045a, 12-14. 
» 1043b, 34; 1044a, 11. 
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unity of definition is observed in last analysis to rest 
upon the unity of the object whose kind is defined. In 
what then does this unity consist ? In the case of such 
an object as man unity is not made the more intelligi- 
ble by such expressions as the * intercourse ' of soul and 
body, their 'synthesis,' a * participation ' of the one in 
the other; these are empty phrases. 

The question as to how matter and form are united is 
an entirely legitimate question, and yet one which re- 
quires the importation of no new agencies, no extraneous 
factors, which merely falsify the situation. The terms of 
its answer are already given, and need only to be clearly 
stated. It is well to observe, however, that the ques- 
tion can be variously understood. In seeking to know 
how that which was material has been enabled to take 
on form, we may make the empirical observation that 
f without the agency of some maker this material would 
not have been so formed; and we may so far forth truly 
say that matter and form have here become one through 
the activity of the eflBcient cause. This reason for 
the unity of matter and form was explicit in all the 
discussion regarding geneses. It is at best an empirical 
answer and contributes nothing to the ultimate prob- 
lem as to how the object composed of matter and form 
is one. An answer which is of the type now de- 
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manded, but which at the same time is not very illum- 
inating, is to say that matter and form constitute an 
object which is one, because such is the ** nature" of 
objects.^ 

In the study of definition, which has throughout 
an important bearing on the doctrine of primal exist- 
ence, Aristotle has endeavored to elucidate what con- 
stitutes the unity of the definition. The result has not, 
however, contributed towards a more complete under- 
standing of the unity of the object, for the unity of 
definitions has been shown to depend precisely upon 
the unity of the respective objects to which the defini- \ 
tions apply. Apparently there is no indirect means of j 
getting at the unity of the object, and if instead of the | 
vaguely general explanation '* nature,'' we are to have 
a truly intelUgible and appropriate statement of the 
unity of matter and form, it will be by appeal to what 
is logically involved in any instance of concrete, indi- 
vidual existence. Aristotle has indicated that if it is 
difficult to explain how two factors constitute a unity, 
the task can be made none the easier by assuming in| 
the object a third factor, be it material or activity,! 
whose duty it is to unite the other two. For were this ' 
conceded, there would nevertheless exist a disjunction 

'QT. 1041b, 30. 
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between the two original factors on the one hand and 
the tertium quid on the other, to say nothing of the 
difficulty of exhibiting the nature of the latter. 

II 

It is an exemplification of Aristotle's desire for com- 
pleteness in theory that he is not content to leave the 
doctrine of change logically undeveloped. As it stands, 
this doctrine has, in addition to the general weakness 
that the very possibility of change may be called in 
question, the particular vulnerability that no explicit 
provision is made for characteristic change. To find a 
logical basis for change in general and for the specific 
character of change the discussion turns to the com- 
plementary concepts of potentiality and actuality. 
If change is anything more than the fortuitous jux- 
^ taposition of unrelated states, if it is to be considered as 
i in any sense a process, as something continuous, and in 
i some way consistent with the nature of that which 
1 changes, recourse must be had to the notion of the 
\ potential. Without it we shall see merely discrete mo- 
ments of existence destitute of relation to one another; 
anything might appear at any time, abruptly ushered 
into existence and as abruptly ushered out; there would 
be no organic connection between what now exists and 
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what will be, no vital dependence of what is upon what 
has been. Similarly, if there were not different poten- 
tialities, special capacities, distinct fitnesses, anything 
might come from anything; there would be no predict- 
able lines of action, and no maintenance of classes; 
there would be no characteristic processes. Genesis, 
development, change of any kind, can not be intelligibly 
represented apart from the distinction between the 
potential and the actual; and of the same necessity, 
with the recognition of kinds of change thought admits 
special potentialities.^ Only in this way is a basis in 
theory afforded the facts of empirical observation. 

We observe that an object which was not has arisen; 
it was not produced from nothing, but from a preexist- 
ing material which was potentially the object. A being 
already existing will take on new qualities, altered 
magnitude or figure, new activities; reason requires 
that the being now possess the potentiality of these — 
or, Jn the less circuitous way which Aristotle prefers, 
that it be the potentiality of these, just as the material 
of which an object will be composed is the potentiality 
of the object. And note again, to admit a merely gen- 
eral potentiality will nowise suflBce. Actualities are 
many and diverse; equally so are the complementary 

>Cy. 1043a, 12. 
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potentialities. We do not find unlike realizations 
emerging from identical antecedents, but always a 
specific result, be it event or object, from what was it- 
self particular; and our account of change is the more 
scientific, the more it recognizes special potentialities. 

in 

As the original inquiry into change was instituted for . 
the sake of what it might disclose regarding primal ex- 1 
istence, so the distinction between the potential and the 
actual, which Aristotle has discovered to be logically 
involved in the concept of change, has a value for the 
more complete statement of primal existence. Thei 
analysis disclosed that the kind of existence manifested 
by any of the objects which surround us — the kind 
which we ourselves are, as constituted of soul, or life, 
and body — is a combination of matter and form. And \ 
now the terms in which the unity of the object is I 
rightly conceived are shown to be no other than those I 
which are logically required by the concept of change. / 
If it be asked how at the same time an object is both 
matter and form, the simple and adequate answer is 
that potentially considered it is indeed matter, but actu- 
ally it is form.* The material tissues of the human 

^Cf. 1045b, 16, et seq. In the case of objects that are produced and 
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body are potentially man; and when animated by the 
soul become man actual, and the two are thus one. To 
this answer regarding the unity of objects evident to 
sense, Aristotle adds that in the case of existences devoid 
of matter which yet are individual, if such there are — 
as indeed it lies within the purpose of his argument to 
show — since these are neither produced, destroyed nor 
subject to any change, but are eternal, there is no an- 
alogous cause for unity. Such beings have unity as 
they have existence, and it is not reasonable to demand 
a further cause for their unity. 

Potentiality and actuality are for Aristotle but the 
two faces of the identical reality, the two aspects which 
everything that is in any way subjected to change must 
inevitably possess; and the analysis which arose in re- 
sponse to a demand for logical completeness has become 
his most considerable philosophic contribution. The 
constant recurrence in the middle portion of the Meta- 
physics of the question regarding the unity of an object, 
the great pains at which Aristotle is to consider it from 
many points of view, cannot be passed over as of trivial 
importance for the main development. Here indeed is 

perish there is, in Aristotle's view, no other cause fot unity, unless 
indeed reference is made to that cause which results in the embodi- 
ment of form in matter, the creative act. 
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the pivotal conception. Although the question arose 
in an inconspicuous way, and receives at first but in- 
conclusive answers, there can be no doubt as to the im- 
portance attached to a final answer which shall be 
adequate. Without it Aristotle's philosophy might 
have disintegrated and would at best have been sub- 
ject to a multiplicity of misinterpretations. 

There needs to be this unqualified rejection of mys- 
terious mediation between matter and form. There 
needs to be this further definition of what in fact 
is meant by matter and by form. Apart from the his- 
toric interest in the problem of the many and the one 
— upon which the solution is observed to bear — there 
is an ever present question as to the relation between 
the character of an existence and the material whereon 
this character reposes. But in Aristotle's system this 
question is no longer perplexing; it has its solution, as 
the nature of existence its illumination, in the conce^ 
tion of the actual as but the awakened potency of thei 
material, which is, strictly speaking, the promise of form I 
to be realized. In point of fact, matter never exists un- • 
formed; but it is always capable of altered disposition, 
and regarded in the light of that which it is to be, may 
be considered as matter, mere potentiality. It is also 
true that if there is to be an awakening, a disposing, 
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there must be that which awakes, that which disposes; 
and this agent, Aristotle says, is necessarily a being 
already actual, or, in narrowest regard, it is an activity. 

It remains to make note of certain conceptions that 
are obviously alien to this kind of thinking. Inert 
matter, for example, whether merely for the time being 
devoid of activity or wholly incapable of it, is not ad- 
missible. For Aristotle there is no matter which does 
not now and always possess some kind of form. It is 
true that there are materials which have the lowest de- 
gree of organization and which cannot be expected to 
assume complex forms; but still, such as it is, they 
have their form. They can be considered as mere ma- 
terial only in abstract thinking and as distinguished 
from the form they now possess or with reference to 
that which they may assume. The notion of matter 
devoid of possibility of form is utterly rejected; matter . 
is for thought just the potentiality of realizing form. 

The relation of form and matter in primal existence, 
in any object with which sense perception acquaints 
us, is not to be viewed as a loose attachment; the form 
does not mean merely the traceable contour, the vital 
network in which are swung loose bits of matter. Nor 
is thp form only an apparent show, which results from 
the agglomeration of material atoms, the variance of 
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the show being due solely to quantitative and spatial 
variations. Form is function, not mere appearance or 
mental residuum. One may say if he likes that it 
dominates matter, controls, "informs'' it, if such ex- 
pressions do not beguile him into the deceptive notion 
that the form resides in a chief part, whence its control 
in some indeterminable way extends throughout its 
territory. This not uncommon fallacy issues in the 
negation of all that is meant by form. When the form 
is conceived as having definite location it will almost 
inevitably be thought of as occupying space; andjL 
spatial, therewith material. The soul, properly con4 
ceived, is the body's life, form; there is no portion i 
where it may be said exclusively to dwell, for it is the \ 
body's function. As the body has its various mem? I 
hers, the soul has its different activities. It is the I 
complex but unified life of a complex body. The only \ 
valid conception of form is function, activity. 

IV 

In view of the argument in Books Zeta and Eta 
there can be no doubt as to the importance of the con- 
cepts of potentiality and actuality, both for a complete 
statement of change and for a final account of the rela- 
tion between matter and form in concrete existence. 
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It is therefore not surprising that Book Theta — with 
the exception of its tenth chapter, which belongs to an 
earlier discussion concerning the true and the false — is 
devoted exclusively to the consideration of the potential 
and the actual. In the preceding study it has appeared 
that an explanation of changing existence must recog- 
nize the possibility of existence which is not yet but 
which will be, of matter relatively unformed and cap- 
able of taking form. As distinguished from actual ex- 
istence, such possible existence Aristotle has designated 
as the potential. 

. The actual appears most conspicuously as motion, 
although its manifestation is here imperfect, and it is 
better exhibited as function. The potential Aristotle 
classifies under two heads: the capacity resident in 
an object of bringing about change in another or of 
actively inducing change in itself; and the capacity 
of an object for undergoing change through the action 
of another object or through its own activity directed 
towards itself as object. In Aristotle's usage what, for 
want of a better term, may be called active poten- 
tiality is the capacity of producing change in another, 
while passive potentiality is the capacity of suffering 
change through an external agency. 

The potential exists in both animate and inanimate 
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beings. Especially does it appear in the human soul 
as a power to do, which exists even when not called 
into action. The arts and sciences as such are powers 
of this nature, since they are capacities of producing 
definite change. The builder has the power of con- 
structing a house even when he is not actually engaged 
in the work of construction. Aristotle is enabled to 
make a distinction between potentialities upon the basis 
of their dependence upon reason, on the one hand, and 
their independence of rational control, on the other. 
The capacities just exemplified may be called rational, 
while other potentialities not within control, especially 
those of inanimate objects, are non-rational.^ The 
non-rational potentialities or powers are strictly deter- 
mined as to their effects; while it is a mark of the 
others that they may produce directly contrary effects. 
Thus the potentialities of non-rational agents are nar- 
rowly determined ; a warm object merely produces 
warmth, a cold object produces only cold; and they 
cannot possibly produce the opposite effects. A heal- 
ing drug is limited to producing health. The science 
of medicine, on the other hand, may be employed to 
produce effects opposed to each other. One who has 

^ SvvdjLieig fierd, ?i6yov and dwdftecg i^ayoi. 
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the art of producing health possesses also the art of de- 
stroying it; and the reason of this is the fact, made 
familiar in earlier discussion, that science is based upon 
concepts and any concept implies its opposite. The 
soul, as it is generally recognized to have in itself the 
power of originating action, may set in motion events 
that will result in either conceived end. 

In view of the failure on the part of some thinkers to 
recognize the existence of the potential, Aristotle finds 
it necessary to show the consequences of neglecting to 
take it into account.^ The Megarians, for example, 
have denied that there is any power except in its exer- 
cise. According to them a builder cannot be said to be 
able to build except when he is in the act of building. 
Of course it is clear that there cannot be a builder who 
does not build at all; but what in Aristotle's opinion 
characterizes the builder as such and distinguishes him 
from other men, is his ability to build, not the acci- 
dental fact that at a particular time he is building. He 
argues that if there is, for instance, a builder's craft, 
which men must learn before they can exercise it and 
which does not normally pass out of the possession of 
those who have once learned it, the craftsman must 

1 Chapter 3 of Book Theta. 
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possess it as mere power even when he does not exercise 
it. Otherwise it would be necessary for the builder to 
learn his craft anew whenever he undertook to build, 
and to forget it completely as soon as each task was 
completed. The same would be true of all arts. In 
like manner it may be maintained that if one who is 
seated has no power to rise he must forever remain 
seated, and one who stands must always have stood. 
So also objects that are hot or cold or sweet or in any 
way capable of perception will not possess those quali- 
ties when they are not in process of being perceived. 
Moreover those who do not perceive can have no power 
of perceiving; and one who has normal organs of vision, 
since he does not always exercise those organs, will be 
blind several times a day. In general, then, it may be 
said that those who limit existence to the actual take 
away all possibility of change, of coming into existence 
and of perishing. It is accordingly no unimportant 
portion of existence that they thus seek to eliminate. 

It is necessary to distinguish, however, between what 
is possible in the sense of being able to come into actual 
existence and what is possible in the sense of being 
merely conceivable but incapable of realization. By 
the potential is meant that which is not actually exist- 
ing but which will exist if certain conditions, as time. 
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place and the like, are fulfilled. It is unfruitful to re- 
gard sometliing as possible which nevertheless could 
never be; this indeed destroys the significant distinction 
between the possible and the impossible. More clearly 
to define his conception of the potential, Aristotle says 
that potentiality is truly predicated of an object which 
when brought into connection with an object of com- 
plementary potentiality necessarily acts or suffers. For 
example, when an object of active potentiality is brought 
into connection with one of a corresponding passive 
potentiality, the former acts and the latter suffers.* 

It may now be inquired under what conditions the 
thing which does not exist actually may be said to exist 
potentially; under what conditions that which is still 
material may be said to be potentially a material im- 
bued with form, or the actual. It seems clear that it 
is hardly an exact use of language to say that the ore 
fresh from the ground is potentially a statue. Under cer- 
tain conditions the ore may become bronze; and bronze 

^ In the case of inanimate objects the result of such juxtaposition 
is always determinate. In the case of the rational being possessiog 
potentiality, 'since such a being has it within his power to produce 
opposites, the result involves a choice between two possible ends; 
and the end chosen becomes actual, to the exclusion of the other. 
Cf. 1046b, 4-24. 
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may be regarded as potentially a statue, since it may 
directly become such under the artist's hand. If again 
the ore is derived from something still more primitive, 
perhaps earth, that more primitive matter is potentially 
ore. 

A clue to the potential is afforded by a certain com- 
mon method employed in describing the actual. It 
is said, for example, that the chest is wooden, the vase 
earthen; wood and earth are thus indicated as sub- 
stances capable of being given the form of chest or 
vase. The actual may be described as the antithesis of 
the potential. The actual is related to the potential as 
the Hermes is related to the slab from which it was 
hewn or as movement is related to power to move.* 

^ Cf, 1048b, 8, 9. Not all movement or action, however, presents 
the character of complete actuality. Some movements are in them- 
selves the end toward which thej are directed; the activity of 
thought, for example, is complete within itself, one who thinks is 
by that very act in possession of thought. On the other hand, many 
actions and movements are directed towards some end outside of 
themselves. These Aristotle calls incomplete; they cannot be said 
to possess actuality without reference to the ends which they ac- 
complish. Thus the activities of house-building have no actuality 
apart from the house, the object towards which their action is 
directed. 
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V 

An important part of Aristotle's doctrine is that the 
actual, although by no means the whole of existence, 
holds the rank of priority in existence.^ It is prior in 
thought, it is sometimes prior in time, it is always 
prior in essential nature. The actual is prior not only 
to the potential but to every beginning of being. 
Nature itself, according to which concrete forms of ex- 
istence unfold themselves, may from this point of view 
be placed in the same genus with potentiality. Natural 
process is conceivable and has meaning only with refer- 
ence to the actual and complete which arises in accord- 
ance with it. 

The priority of the actual as to concept is evident. 
Capacity to act or suffer in a certain way — to build, 
to see, to be seen— can be understood only by refer- 
ence to the act of building, of seeing, the actual fact 
of being seen. Priority in time is in some cases not 
less evident. In order that a particular animal may 
exist potentially, it is necessary that there should 
be an animal of like kind at an earlier time. An^ 
actual plant does indeed rise out of the plant existing 
potentially in the seed; but this implies a plant of like 

1 Chapter 8 of Book Tbeta. 
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kind existing actually at some earlier period. And if 
this too has arisen from a plant existing potentially in 
seed, nevertheless in tracing back the generations we 
must arrive at last at some first individual existing 
actually. 

The priority of the actual as to essential nature 
is also clear. The man is in this sense prior to the 
boy that he once was, for the man embodies the form 
of a developed soul. The form of the boy is evi- 
dently incomplete, since the boy through the normal 
course of nature develops into man. Further, any- 
thing which is produced proceeds toward an end; and, 
as the whole structure of Aristotle's thought requires, 
this end is not the potential but the actual. The power 
of sight, for example, exists in order that the animal 
may see; the animal does not see in order that it may 
have the power of sight. The capacity of building 
exists in order that houses may be built. The power 
of reflection exists in order that men may reflect; men 
do not reflect in order that they may have the power of 
reflection, except perhaps in so far as this is done for 
the sake of further training. This priority of action as 
compared with mere power to act is indicated by the 
attitude of the teacher. He considers that he has not 
attained his purpose until he has exhibited his students, 
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not merely possessing the power to act upon his pre- 
cepts, but actually acting upon them. 

This argument for the primacy of the actual prepares 
for the transition from the consideration of existence 
evident to sense to the consideration of the unperishing. 
The claim is that things eternal are prior to things per- 
ishable, and nothing eternal exists potentially. All 
that is potential bs to its existence may either be or not 
be. What may cease to be is perishable. Whatever is 
eternal may possibly manifest potentiality with respect 
to quaUty, time or place; it cannot manifest potentiality 
as to its existence. Accordingly, whatever is eternal is 
actual; and it is first in the order of the universe. It 
exists necessarily, for were this not true it would be 
possible that nothing should exist at all. 

If there is movement which is eternal, as the heav- 
enly movements appear to be, such movement cannot 
be potential but must necessarily be actual. An eternal 
motion is not subject to interruption; although Aris- 
totle sees no reason for excluding potentiality with 
reference to the direction of the motion. He claims 
that there can then be no ground for fearing, as do the 
naturalists, that the sun and the other heavenly bodies 
will some time cease to move; for these do not become 
exhausted as do perishable bodies in motion. The 
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perishable bodies being subject to potentiality may 
move or may not move; and this is why they become 
exhausted.^ 

In estimates of worth the actual again manifests its 
superiority to the potential. That which is actually 
good cannot be otherwise, but that which is potentially 
good may be otherwise. Things eternal, being actual, 
are not subject to fault or corruption. Their worth is 
eternal, unchanging. 

^ Earth and fire Aristotle observes are, of terrestrial bodies, most 
like the eternal, for they hold within themselves a constant action. 



CHAPTER VII 

The Ideas and Mathematical Entities. 

I 

Amonq the questions proposed in Book Beta the one 
relating to the existence of beings not evident to sense 
was given a place of prominence. To this question the 
last three books of the Metaphysica may be considered 
an exhaustive reply. ^ It is shown that with the com- 
pletion of the inquiry into existence evident to sense, 
the study of existence as such is by no means con- 

^ In the first chapter of Book Lambda the discussion of the ques- 
tion is formally opened. The four succeeding chapters of the book 
bring together the results of the investigation into primal existence 
evident to sense; it is then possible in the sixth chapter for Aris- 
totle to begin the statement of his own view concerning primal 
existence bejond the reach of sense. This statement occupies the 
remainder of Lambda, and Books Mu and Nu undertake a thorough 
criticism of important opposing views. There is some reason to 
believe that in the original plan the discussion of Lambda was 
designed to follow that of the other two books. Cf. Christ's edition, 

p. 267, 1076a, 8 note. 

(157) 
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eluded. So far as the objects of experience are con- 
cerned, it is evident that this is a world of the perishing. 
Yet even that which perishes attests that there is exist- 
ence which is eternal. 

It has been shown that from whatever point of view 
the matter is regarded, primal existence is essential if 
the other modes of being, such as quantity and quality, 
are to have a place in either thought or existence. The 
primal existence considered thus far has been exclu- 
sively that capable of being produced and likewise of 
perishing. Since it is perishable, and all other observ- 
able forms of existence have been found to be depend- 
ent upon it, there appears so far no reason why all 
existence might not be blotted out together. If there 
is such a possibility as this, the claim which philosophy 
makes to discover truth eternal and necessary is an idle 
boast. Before it may be called the highest and best 
science, something is needed, beyond the account of 
existence evident to sense. 

Moreover, this account is as it stands incomplete. 
In the genesis of existences sensibly perceived it is 
impossible to admit an infinite regress. While the 
appearance of any new being is satisfactorily accounted 
for in the particular terms of what was antecedent to it, 
the whole series of generations is not thus explicable. 
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The existence of the perishable necessarily impHes 
existence which is imperishable. Whatever is perish- 
able has arisen out of material; potentiality is a part of 
its nature. As it will cease to be, so it might never 
have existed at all. A permanent order of perishable 
existences obviously requires the existence of that which 
is eternal. In the last chapter of Book Eappa Aristotle 
has shown that the distinction between the perishable 
and the imperishable is an essential one. It cannot be 
a merely accidental trait that a particular existence is 
perishable; for an accidental quality is sometimes pres- 
ent and sometimes absent. Were it accidental that 
an existence is perishable, sometimes it would not be 
perishable, and all distinction between the mortal and 
the immortal would with that be obliterated. It is 
necessary to recognize that the imperishable is a kind 
of existence essentially .different fiom the perishable. 
Through the failure to appreciate this truth the doctrine 
of Ideas ha« fashioned eternal existence upon the same 
lines as what is perishable. The Ideas are only 
shadowy copies of what perishes. The historical pres- 
tige of the doctrine of Ideas has, however, been so great 
that in developing a theory of primal existence not evi- 
dent to sense, this with the related doctrine of mathe- 
matical entities cannot be left without a thorough ] 
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investigation. In practice, Aristotle says, these doc- 
trines are not always distinct, but he finds it desirable 
to examine each separately.^ 

n 

In order to show that mathematical existence rightly 
conceived is merely an aspect of existence evident to 
sense, Aristotle demonstrates that the supposed mathe- 
matical entities' can neither exist absolutely in objects 
nor can they exist wholly apart from them. The 
mathematical solid, for instance, cannot be thought to 
reside in any actual body; first, because two solids can- 
not be in the same place; secondly, because if the 
mathematical solid were conceived to be in the object, 
there would result an absurd heaping up in this of 
numerous surfaces, lines and points — some, mathe- 
matical, others, objective; finally, since the mathemati- 
cal solid is conceived to be indivisible, the object with 

' Whether numbers, points, Imes and figures could be considered 
primal existence, made one of the perplexities of Book Beta, and 
has been a problem occasionally approached in the succeeding 
books. More frequently the discussion has led to questions con- 
cerning the validity of the theory of Ideas. But it is not until 
Books Mu and Nu are reached that there is opportunity for a sys- 
tematic inquiry into the two doctrines. 

' Tct fia^ijfiaTiKd, 
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which it is supposed to be coterminous would also be 
indivisible. If, on the other hand, the mathematical 
entities exist quite apart from what is evident to sense, 
there will be nothing to fix a limit to the creation of 
entities more and more remote from the concrete; nor 
would sciences such as optics, harmonics, mechanics, 
have any determinate objects of inquiry. It is evident 
that mathematical existence cannot be independent of 
the existence of bodies.^ An abstract science of magni- 
tudes is possible, just because it is directed to the con- 
sideration of an aspect of bodily existence. Similarly 
there may be scientific formulations concerning the 
weight of bodies and concerning their motion, but 
neither weight nor motion can be said to exist in isola- 
tion. Numbers, lines and figures are as little qualified 
for independent existence as are motion, color, sound. 
The doctrine of the Pythagoreans attempts neverthe- 
less to explain all existence as derived from numbers. 
Aristotle finds it desirable in the consideration of a view 
of this nature to distinguish between the various forms 
in which it may be advanced. Number, regarded not 
as number of something, but as itself an independent 

^ In concept the mathematical maj be prior, but in point of fact 
there can be no magnitudes independent of existences sensibly per- 
ceived. 
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existence, may be viewed as made up of units all alike 
or all essentially different from one another; or as com- 
posed of groups of like units, which are in every case 
unlike the units of other groups; or finally as composed 
partly of units which are so differentiated as to belong 
in groups and partly of undifferentiated units. Aris- 
totle describes with some detail the existing divisions of 
the schools, then undertakes to find whether the units 
which enter into numbers are properly regarded as all 
alike or as different. A special inquiry is directed 
towards each view, and the conclusion reached is that 
it is absurd to regard the units of number as unlike in 
kind. 

It follows that if the existences we know were de- 
pendent upon some eternal existence conceived as of an 
essentially numerical nature, whether as simple num- 
ber, square or cubic, many of the diversities which un- 
doubtedly exist would not appear. If the units of dif- 
ferent numbers are all like in kind, an explanation in 
terms of number would have to overlook important 
differences. Nor would it at all adequately account 
for such existence as it attempted to explain. It is 
said, for example, that seven are the vowels, seven the 
harmonic chords, seven the stars of the Pleiades, at 
seven years certain animals shed their teeth, and seven 
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were the heroes against Thebes. But it is not from 
the existence of the number seven that these diverse 
facts, with which this number chances to be connected, 
have their reality. Numerous other coincidences, 
whence the fantastic doctrine of nutflber seeks to elicit 
truth profoundly philosophic, have given occasion to 
the followers of Pythagoras for neglecting great and 
significant distinctions; and the result has been that 
their theory has built upon the accidental. 

in 

• 

If the doctrine of the Ideas is considered genetically 
its kinship with that of mathematical entities is at once 
apparent. Without the formation of concepts of wide 
applicability it is impossible for thought to progress.* 
The forms which repeatedly appear under ever shifting 
conditions may come to be regarded as independent ex- 
istences remaining in permanence through all the muta- 

^ It was probably Socrates who first became keenly aware of the 
great importance, for effective thinking, of arriving at sound defini- 
tions. His interest in universals did not, however, lead him to 
attribute to them independent existence. It was rather under the 
influence of Heraclitean teachings, as Aristotle has recounted in 
early passages, that appeal was made to the universals in order to 
escape the seeming flux of all particular existence. 
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tion of sense. Just as was done in the case of number 
and the mathematical generally, the universal, which 
exists only as realized in concrete individuals, is made 
an independent and primarily real being, whence the 
existence of concrete individuals is derived. This 
done, there is no adequate explanation of such deriva- 
tion, since the universals are conceived supposedly as 
unsubstantial verities, while the reality of other exist- 
ence is discredited. Aristotle says that the advocates 
of the Ideas are like those who in order to count a very 
large group of objects might think to make the task less 
diflScult by adding to the objects present a great many 
more of similar character. His specific objections to i 
the doctrine may be grouped under two heads: those 
which are directed against the lack of any definite 
standard according to which the Ideas may be assigned 
as causes of certain kinds of existence and not of other 
kinds; and those which are directed towards the futility 
of the Ideas for explaining that of which they are in \ 
some way the cause. 

Why, in the first place, should there be Ideas for 
that of which there is affirmation, and not for nega- 
tions as well; why for existent beings, and not also for 
objects now d estroyed, since of the latter there remains 
at least the concept; why only for independent beings. 
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and not for that existence which is merely relational? 
It is to the relational that universals are most exten- 
sively applicable; yet the Ideas are all regarded as 
primal existences.^ Properly universals as such belong 
to knowledge; all existence is individual. Demonstra- 
tion requires statement that is general; yet its results 
always have particular application, as the concepts 
upon which it has proceeded have been formed from 
knowledge which always has a particular reference. 

The manner in which perishable beings could be re- 
lated to the changeless Ideas is a problem which Aris- 
totle believes no one can solve or even state clearly. It 
is said for example that the Ideas are the exemplars of 
the beings of this world, and are thus cause of existence 
and of change. But it is even admitted that in the pro- 
duction of many common objects they have no part; 
and as regards the rest a mode in which they might 
have any genuine influence is inconceivable.' Now it 
is possible for something in existing or being produced 

^ It is easier on such a hypothesis to suppose that the transitory 
and relative existence can participate in the Ideas. 

' It is noticeable in Aristotle's criticism that' he shows no inclina- 
tion to give to the doctrine of Ideas so much consideration as his 
indebtedness to it for his own theory of form would appear to re- 
quire. 
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closely to resemble something else with which it has, 
nevertheless, no actual relation; the greatest failure of 
the doctrine of the Ideas appears to be its n^lect to say 
what it is which works up ephemeral existence in 
fidelity to the eternal Ideas. Aristotle's conclusion is 
that the Ideas, just as the mathematical entities, are 
abstractions from actual concrete existence, justifiable 
and desirable for certain purposes, but productive of 
much unclear thinking when erected into independent 
original existence. 



CHAPTER VIII 

Divine Existence 

I 

It is impossible to suppose that at a definite point in 
time existence began and before that was not. Aside 
from Aristotle's inclination to regard existence as not 
merely accidental — which naturally results from his 
conception of philosophy as the inquiry into necessary 
truth — the analysis of existence evident to sense has 
brought out an urgent reason that for all the established 
way of nature there should be recognized a more ap- 
propriate cause than that of a mere possibility for being 
as it is. It is not diflBcult to show that the world I 
process as a whole is not transitory; the beings which 
enter into it are ephemeral, but the process itself can 
be demonstrated to be eternal. There was, Aristotle 
argues, no time when change was not, since time itself 
is bound up with change ^ — and clearly there was no 

1 Cf. 1071b, 10. 
(167) 
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time before which time was not. Equally inconceiv- 
able is the cessation of change^i»>Ohange is then eternal, 
^^ut if change is eternal, there is nevertheless no un- 
caused change. If one assumes merely that there was a 
primordial chaos out of which came a universe, there is 
no suflScient explanation of the source whence matter, 
which cannot move itself, received its impulse. It does 
not solve the diflBculty to posit an eternal movement as 
Leucippus and Plato have done.^ If nothing is said as 
to how or why this movement exists and what it is, the 
statement is not complete, for certainly it does not orig- 
inate in chance nor is it fortuitously directed. 

The deficiency is not supplied by the doctrine of the 
Ideas, for the Ideas are passive and devitalized entities; 
and moreover they stand in the way of a clear under- 
standing of what takes place in the observable world. 
It has been found that every primal existence through- 
out the range of our experience has come from what is 
itself particular, and neither needs nor can make use of 
a universal as exemplar. But it has also been demon- 
strated that the perishable beings known to sense 
require an existence of a superior nature. It is 
not reasonable that the uncounted generations, the 

1 1071b, 32. 
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ceaseless exchange of the old-formed matter for the 
newly formed, be viewed as extending back in an 
infinite past, with ever an earlier shape dimly beyond, 
accounting for its successor and in turn dependent on 
its infinitely many forerunners. Repugnant as is the 
infinite regress to all of Aristotle's thinking, it is nowise 
acceptable in statement of the world process. It is an 
offence against reason more harshly to be condemned, 
because more insidious, than the naive account that out 
of chaos and the abyss sprang Earth and Light, the two 
first parents. But the latter view, too, with others of 
its kind, has an irremediable fault. Even when such 
an account of first genesis receives the garb of reflec- 
tion, and in their endeavor to be scientific, thinkers 
believe themselves to have arrived in imagination at a 
point where there is as yet no creation but only the 
bare possibility of it, either nothing or an absolute 
chaos, reason's most urgent demand is ignored. 
^^That there must be an eternal being as origin of the 
eternal movement is a truth which a final account of 
existence cannot overlook. Just as in the realm of 
human experience there is always some cause of move- 
ment—nature, mind or other force— the origin of world 
movement must have been and must be a First Cause, 
an Unmoved Mover. 
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VThe First Cause must also be viewed as ever active, 
for had it the power to become quiescent, were potenti- 
ality a part of its nature, nothing would prevent the 
annihilation of all the world that is. And similarly, 
had there ever been a mere potentiality that the world 
should be, its eventual realization would not have had 
in its favor even a higher degree of probability; the 
world might as well have failed to be. If reason have 
dominion, the world existence is no mere chance hap- 
pening, but is necessary, in that it must be what it is; 
since were it otherwise, it could as readily not have 
been at all. Viewing the world existence as in this 
sense necessary, Aristotle has herein another justifica- 
tion for the belief that it has a determinable cause, which 
chance existence would not have. Also, in the conclu- 
sion that the cause in no way partakes of the potential, 
he has a motive for ruling out from the nature of the 
cause all that is material and all the attributes of 
material existence. 

II 

JSaving in its nature nothing that is material, the 
first cause cannot be an eflScient causc^^t is impossi- 
ble that the world change is transmitted from the etern- 
ally active cause in any mode resembling that in which 
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one body impels another. JFhat which operates as eflS- 1 
cient cause itself moves; and how conceive the motion ^ 
of that which is devoid of matter ? * EflScient causation 
may appear in varied guise, but essentially it is always 
the operation of a moving body^Cimited to such terms 
an account of world change could never be ultimate. 
It might extend far, but if it had no auxiliary concept 
for the origin of motion, it would not be adequate even 
so far as it went; and it would terminate inconsistently 
in that which did not move— or more unhappily in in- 
finite regress, for always one body would receive its 
altered motion from another body, and that which for 
a moment seemed a first cause would demand still 
another beyond it, and so on without end,Jdi course it 
might be supposed that somewhere there arose spon- 
taneously a body which should move the other bodies, 
or that at various points there were uncaused altera- 
tions in existing motions; and that thus the present 
scheme of change was made. JBuch a view, however, 

^ Moreover that which moTes may at some moment be considered 
to have only the potentiality of at least a part of the motion — since 
any motion requires time. Clearly the first cause does not impart 
movement in the same manner as does an efficient cause; for assume 
that it did, it would no longer be the first cause, but prior to it 
would be another cause. 
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would endow the process as a whole with a character 

predominantly fortuitous, and hence is adverse to 

Aristotle's earlier reasoning as well as uncongenial to 

one who finds the universe both ordered and truly alive. 

^/Explanation by efficient causation Aristotle regards as 

appropriate in the restricted field of natural science, 

which, though ideally complete, could never replace 

philosophy, simply because, dealing with that which is 

/ material, it cannot without exceeding its province dis- 

I cover the non-material first cause of motion. 

Jit not efficient the original cause of motion is then 
^ot in itself motion nor in motion. At the same time 
it cannot be the quiescent, mere passivity. It does not 
operate as efficient cause and yet is somehow responsible 
for the great world change. 
I^^Now, movement can be caused without any move- 
Tment on the part of that which causes movement 
only as the desirable and the intelligible cause move- 
ment; for these without undergoing any change impel 
movement.* JH not a compelling, disposing agency, 
a world artisan, the eternal must appear in the light 
of the Good. Jft is the Good which without enter- 
ing into the contest yet determines what the result 

^Cf. 1072a, 26; 1072b, 3, A. 
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shall be. Ai is the Good, the final cause, which 
imparts motion otherwise than eflBciently, which at- 
tracts, induces; which without exerting force dominates 
by its very excellence. It is the Good, moreover, 
which fulfils the other requirement of the first cause: 
the Good is form; it is fully actual, in nothing poten- 
tial. 

^/The First Cause is then a final cause. Fundamen- 
jtally the desirable is the intelligible, is form; for the 
I desirable is that which appears good, and certainly an 
end is desired because it seems good, rather than does 
it seem good because it is desired. That is desired 
which the intelligence recognizes as good, and intelli- 
gence is moved by the intelligible. In being aware of 
the intelligible, intelligence has its complete actuality. 
The good and desirable is then fundamentally the in- 
telligible, and the intelligible has its existence in intel- 
ligence. ^Accordingly that which is final cause — that 
which itself unmoved arouses movement as does the 
object of desire — exists intelligibly, and as completely 
actual is intelligence.^ 

y^ut intelligence is life, since it is the activity of 
reason. As first cause, this life exists necessarily; and 
as first, it is best. It is activity, life in the completest 

* 1072a, 27-32. 
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sense of the word, perfect spirituality. The unmoved 
mover is then the eternal perfect living being, is God.* 
/ Since the eternal is actual there was not originally — 
as say the "theologians" or the nature philosophers — 
for an unlimited time, night or chaos; but the same 
things have existed eternally, either in successive self- 
repeating periods or continuously.' To account for the 
eternal sameness of the world it is necessary that there 
be an eternal principle always active in the same way. 
But this is not of itself sufl&cient to account also for the 
continual diversity in the world. Aristotle finds it im- 
possible to explain existence wholly with reference to 
an unchanging first principle. Such an explanation 
would have to find in the world nothing but mani- 
festations of a single activity; all existence would be 
identified with that one existence.^^f diversity is to be 
admitted as genuinely present in the world, Aristotle 
argues, there must be a second principle which acts 
now in one way, now in another.* A single principle 
cannot, however, be conceived as thus acting in differ- 
ent ways through inherent impulse. It operates in one 
way solely by its own nature; to account for the other 
mode of operation one must assume that it is acted 

1 1072b, 27-30. » 1072a, 8. » 1072a, 11. 
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upon by a principle outside of itself. Is it then neces- 
sary to conceive a third principle which influences the 
second ? By the above hypothesis the first principle is 
the explanation and the cause of sameness in the world; 
and since this precedes the diversity, it is clear that one 
need not posit a third principle to explain the eternal 
diversity. 

yfhe interpretation of this result of Aristotle's 
general inquiry into what will constitute adequate 
explanation seems to be that matter and form must 
both enter into the constitution of the universe and 
that they together sufl&ce^^Matter is aroused by form 
and this makes the eteraal sameness of change; but 
matter has a nature of its own, is sometimes inert, 
refuses to be acted on by form, is only partially adapt- 
able; and hence the diversity. It is through the exist- 
ence of both form and matter that there is an eternal 
change which is orderly and yet permits. variation. 

>No merely vague and general good, the result of many 
lesser goods, not simply an observable world tendency 
in the right direction, at all satisfies the requirements 
of Aristotle's thought. It is as essential that there be 
a definite, wholly actual, individual existence, which is 
good, and prior to all world change, as it is obvious that 
there is world change. ^Aside from the specific reasons 
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offered in Bupport of this view, it appears wholly irra- 
tional that there be any process, much less an orderly 
development, if it is not in view of a good to be 
achieved, that is, a form to be embodied. The alterna- 
tive is shown to be a mechanical theory, esseiitially in- 
complete or ineffectually resorting to chance. JNow, 
the admission of chance to a limited domain is the 
means whereby Aristotle is enabled to preserve for his 
own view a due recognition that the world is not 
throughout a pre-adjusted harmony, with nothing how- 
ever trivial undetermined, with no emergencies. But 
this is very different from viewing the whole career as 
one of chance, or predominantly so. Such an exalta- 
tion of the fortuitous is not only rejected from Aris- 
totle's final account of existence, but is regarded by 
him as hostile to every philosophic endeavor. It is in 
its very conception antagonistic to knowledge, 
^intimately related to the denial that chance is in any 
way present at the origin of the world order is the re- 
peated assurance that the first cause is completely 
actual, without trace of potentiality,^ J/Then one passes 

^ The general doctrine of the primacy of the actual, which ap- 
peared in Aristotle's earlier discussion, has the same logical basis; 
and so far as its emphasis exceeded the requirements of the em- 
pirical study, may be regarded as anticipatory of the inquiry into 
changeless being. 
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from the consideration of things changeable to the realm 
of the unchanged, the concept of potentiality falls quite 
away. JiThere there is no change there is of course no 
need lor that whence altered existence may arise; but 
things are actually, immediately, unqualifiedly what 
they are. This does not mean that they are static, in- 
ert, y^ther they are in that complete, that perfect 
activity, which knows no wearine^ meets no obstacle 
-which is eternal attainment, witk^no shortcoming. 
It is only in guarding against a possible misapprehen- 
sion of the kind of peace the eternal enjoys that the 
concept of potentiality may still by contrast have a 
value. It is the repose of perfect activity; and as such 
is in Aristotle's view complete happiness. 

It remains only to make a more exact determination 
of what this activity must be conceived to be. Aris- 
totle gives frequent indications even in the early part 
of the work that philosophy will attain its end only 
when it has become a theology. But the means by 
which it is so extended are developed in the course of 
the discussion of objects in ordinary experience. 

m 

It has been said that, standing in some unalterable 
relation with all change or itself perhaps an essential 
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part of change, is time; that time is eternal, and with 
it change is etemal^Potentiality, accordingly, must be 
excluded from the conception of a continuous, exhaust- 
less change, since the potential is that which either may 
or may not be. The only form of change that can be 
entirely continuous and free from even the lightest 
cessation is movement in space, and of this only that 
which describes a circle.^ Aristotle believes that the 
celestial sphere is revolved with unceasing uniform 
motion, and that for the sun, the moon and the other 
moving heavenly bodies, severally, astronomy may de- 
clare with more or less confidence various other eternal 
movements. For each of these he argues that there 
must be a mover eternally active, and that the number 
of the eternal actual existences is not greater than the 
number of eternal movements. 

Beginning with the study of objects evident to Bense 
and passing thence by the necessities of the argument 
to the acknowledgment of the eternally active, viewed 
—again by the requirements of the mode of reasoning— 
as the final cause, and therewith the all-perfectyAris- 
totle retains in his ** science of the divine" a remark- 
able fidelity to the facts of empirical observation. His 
conclusion concerning the plurality of divine existences 

1 1072b, 9. 
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and their relation to the perceived world is perhaps the* 
most striking example of the importance which he 
attaches to empirical fact. The world movement as 
a whole he conceives to be one; and in the light of 
this he develops the theory of the one God. Besides 
the movement of the heavenly sphere there appeared 
also to be independent and more or less complex move- 
ments of the chief heavenly bodies. Influenced per- 
haps by immemorial belief and evidently by the 
astronomy of his day, Aristotle makes out an enumera- 
tion of lesser divinities in governance of the various 
celestial courses.^ This requires an excursus into astro- 
nomical theory,' for he must determine how many in- 
dependent movements there are. ^Fhe result is a quaint 
addition to the general theoryjn^ut it must be remem- 
bered that at this period the advantages for noting 
relatively minute variations were not such as to suggest 
that the movements of the planets, though observably 
complex, are not eternally constant. In an age to which 
the now familiar conception of the subjection of even 
the heavenly bodies to the long process of generation 
and decrepitude was strange, such a study as this was 
apparently required in order to meet satisfactorily the 
demands of empirical fact. From the vantage point of 
the best empirical observation of the day, the concep- 
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tion of a God who is one could hardly be the sole philo- 
sophic development, 
vlt is, however, a conspicuous feature of Aristotle's 

^tudy of the divine that he makes no attempt at coor- 
dinating the main result with the result which was in- 
cidental to the imperfect astronomical theory of the age. 
The enumeration of the lesser divinities is not only ten- 
tative — ^for he does not know just what account of the 
movements is to be preferred — ^it is episodic^^t is 
not brought into relation with the main development. 

/There is no effort to indicate specifically the nature of 
the lesser divinities; and if it is to be inferred that their 
nature does not differ essentially from that of the First 
Mover, it is odd that no mention whatever is made of 
the correspondence. JEt^is also strange that no question 
arises ss to how several lesser first movers are in gov- 
ernance of a single body; true, each is requisite to ex- 
plain one of the several movements which combine to 
produce the complex phenomenon, but no statement is 
made as to what relation, if any, exists among the 
movers. .<l!!fost remarkable of all, however, is the failure 
to establish the relation subsisting between the lesser 
divinities on the one hand and the one God on the 
other. After the utter rejection of all ordinary 
modes of conceiving divine plurality, Aristotle might 
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be expected to ofFer, as is his custom, some substitute 
for the view he condemns^It is fair to ask, when he 
has developed the theory of the star divinities, what 
more exactly their nature is; and if gods, what their 
relation to the supreme First Mover. 

To a Greek mind such questions might have been 
more perplexing if religious tradition had not been 
what it was, and perhaps Aristotle, being a believer in 
the gods, saw no need for a more closely knit argument. 
At any rate he had firmly to believe that the courses of 
the planets were eternally the same, and as such they 
required by his system of thinking distinct and eternal 
movers. ,R is, however, worthy of note that the expo- 
sition regarding the nature of God is undertaken and 
brought to its conclusion quite as it would have been 
were there no admission of star divinities. JThe exist- 
ence of the lesser divinities is merely stated as de- 
manded by the argument, in view of recognized fact. 
But the enumeration is pursued as if the result were 
for philosophy an almost indifferent matter. With a 
somewhat indecisive conclusion the discussion is closed, 
not to be resumed. 

The development of the attributes of the First Mover, 
on the other hand, receives an elaborate exposition, 
with every indication of fervency of interest and of a 
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keen realization of its great philosophic importance, 
Aristotle repeatedly urges that God must be conceived 
as one. The significance attached to this doctrine, 
taken in conjunction with the very minor importance 
allotted to the star divinities and the conspicuous ab- 
sence of any attempt fully to relate them with the gen- 
eral system of thought concerning the divine, indicates 
thaj^ad the observations of astronomy been more ad- 
vanced, Aristotle, being no longer coerced by reputed 
empirical fact, would probably not have grieved at the 
elimination of that portion of his theory which relates 
to the lesser divinities. What, as the exposition stands, 
appears as a positive defect becomes in the light of 
present knowledge a negative merit.^.*Had he attempted 
to bring the divinities of the stars into relation with the 
system, had he not left it as a detached recognition of 
that which a really defective empirical observation de- 
manded, such modifications would doubtless have been 
made in the main theological doctrine that its vitality 
would have fallen away when the error of the empirical 
fact was discovered. JBut with the state of knowledge 
what it was, it is a credit to Aristotle that he made a 
place for the view as he did; and in our present state 
of knowledge equally a credit that he left it unattached, 
undeveloped. According to the strictest canons there 
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is an inconsistency in the expo6ition^^^<A.ristotle's pre- 
dilection is strongly in favor of a unitary conception of 
God. And so it is that — after a custom which has been 
dear to the writers of books — the text of Book Lambda, 
the crowning work of the MetaphysicSy closes with a 
quotation of verse: 

J> Existences wish not to be misgoverned. Let there 
DC one Sovereign!" 

IV 

The remainder of the theory concerning the divine is 
developed in a way which suggests that, for its author's 
thought, considerations of a physical reference have 
given place to a regard for the known facts of the moral 
and intellectual life. The divinities of the heavenly 
bodies are left with the comment that about their ex- 
istence the myths of the gods have grown up. ^From 
this point interest centers in the conception to be 
formed concerning that primal existence whence pro- 
ceeds the movement of the celestial sphere; yet with the 
exception that the name of First Mover is retained, the 
specific relation in which the necessity for the existence 
of the supreme bemg was originally presented disap- 
pears, although it remains firmly fixed in the argument 
that the relation of the divine being to the world is that 
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of the unmoved mover of the eternal one movement — 
govermng not as overlord, but as the supreme form 
towards which all nature is drawn in desire for that 
which is perfect^From the existence of the First 
Mover, matter is necessarily excluded. • That which is 
in any degree material partakes just so far of potenti- 
ality, and it is impossible that the mover of an eternal 
movement be other than completely actual. 

In its dependence upon the concept of the completely 
actual, the exposition of the nature of the divine is 
rendered a very direct one, just as the earlier argument 
for the existence of the eternal was facilitated by the 
initial recognition, which followed upon the empirical 
analysis, of the primacy of the actual.^An existence 
which is completely actual cannot be supposed to 
undergo modification of any kind. Yet a being whose 
life is thought must be supposed to be active, and if 
the divine intelligence is completely and continuously 
possessed of that perfect contemplation which human 
beings ** rarely and for brief moments but partially en- 
joy," it must have some object of its thinking, ^tf he 
demands of the conception of the divine as changeless 
and as related to the world only as final cause, require 
the conclusion that the divine intelligence is occupied 
in self-contemplation. If the supreme being thinks, 
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the thought muBt be not of any chance subject but of 
what is most divine and most honorable; if the object 
of thought is such, clearly it cannot change, since any 
change would be for the worse. JThe object of thought 
must then be the divine existence itself, and the 
thought is of thought; the activity of the supreme form 
can be considered as nothing else than self-activity. 

The divine perfection is not, however, utterly removed 
from the natural world.^^hrough the control of the 
supreme form order abides in the world of natural 
things and the harmony of diverse existence is estab- 
lished. That there is a cosmos results from the unity 
of the First Being. The thinkers who have posited 
several discrete first principles, such as a number of 
mathematical existences independent of one another, 
have done violence to the very conception of the uni- 
verse. 

y^s a result of the inquiry concerning what exists be- 
yond the reach of sense, Aristotle has shown that that 
which exists eternally is in no way assimilable to 
what is transitory. It is not a generalized aspect of 
that which sense may perceive; it is not an abstraction; 
it is not an improved reduplication of any earthly being 
with added qualities of original might and eternity^ It 
is a life, individual, fully active, moving the matter of 
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the world not as by the creator's hand but as the 
supreme good, the form of the universe. 

Thus has Aristotle crowned a masterpiece of exposi- 
tion, beginning, it will be remembered, where our com- 
mon knowledge ends, thence giving each step in detail, 
until he has produced a fully formed system. Nor is 
he less a master of demolition. It is, perhaps, as if 
several attempts had been made to bridge a turbulent 
stream. At last the expert engineer appears; he sees 
how materials have been misused, how the functions of 
beam and cable have been mistaken. He sees the 
structures of his predecessors fallen or impassable, and 
guided partly by their failures but mainly by his own 
clear plan, he rebuilds, strongly, with ample approaches. 
So Aristotle used materials at hand, most of which 
had been used before; but he placed them anew and 
firmly, and he built for the generations. 



